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The Weak Link. 

There is an increasing demand for 
competent intermediate and gram- 
mar grade teachers. The call is from 
every section of the northwest, and 
the desired qualifications include 
methods of instruction as well as 
While normal 
or college graduates often are given 
the preference, there is a tendency to 
disregard arbitrary rules as to educa- 
tion, experience, and even certifica- 


power to discipline. 
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tion, and we notice a willingness to 
look at the record of the teacher, to 
consider personality and power, as 
well as papers, and to overlook trifles 
if only a teacher can be found 
who can instruct and govern. Such 
services can be secured only by 
paying a fair salary. 

This is as it should be. A superin- 
tendendent who had just finished his 
first term in charge of the schools of a 
good city, thus freed his mind toa 
group of friends in a hotel lobby dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association: ‘I have been 
giving my entire attention to the 
grades. They are badly run down. 


Our board have been willing to pay 


good salaries in the primary rooms 
and the high school and have em- 
ployed good teachers there, but they 
have had an idea that any one hold- 
ing a certificate can teach in the inter- 
mediate or grammar grades.” His 
experience is not exceptional. There 
are many cities where fifty dollars is 
paid to primary teachers and sixty in 
the high school, but where almost 
any girlis given a place in from fifth 
to eighth grade if she will teach for 
thirty-five or forty dollars a month. 
The one who will take the lowest 
figure gets the place, without regard 
to qualification. 

To such an extent has this system 
been practiced, that few teachers 
specialize in grade work. They look 
to the other rooms, where salaries 
are better, and the chance for ad- 
vancement greater. If they have not 


the education necessary for high 
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school work, they take special pri- 
mary training. If they prefer work 
among older boys and girls, they 
take upper grade work only as a 
stepping stone to the high school, 
and make the change as soon as pos- 
sible. The result is that superintend- 
entsand boards that desire first-class, 
‘experienced seventh and eighth grade 
teachers, and are willing to pay for 
them, often search in vain. “I am 
swamped with applications for high 
school and primary work,’ remarked 
a city superintendent the other day; 
‘‘but where can I find good eighth 
grade teachers?’’ And 
swercd him. 


no one atnt- 


For this condition of affairs, educa- 
tional men and woman are in part to 
blame. It is time for careful thought 
and plain talk. 
phasized the relative value of the high 


We have over em- 


school and the primary room, as 
’ compared with the intervening grades. 
In our zeal for a good start anda 
fine ending, we have been lax with 
reference to these important years 
of the child’s life. 
place more than another where a 
boy or girl needs careful handling, 
proper training, and intelligent gov- 
erning, it is in the grammar room. 
There should be obtained the knowl- 
edge which is the basis of all future 
study and there are formed habits of 
thought and action which will last 
through life. 
ter what her certificate, is fit to teach 
in these grades, and when she is, she 
can be engaged and retained only at 
a fair salary. 


If there is any one 


Not every girl, no mat- 


This is not an attack on primary 
They are 
generously. 


rooms or high schools. 
dealt with none too 
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What we ask is equal attention to 
all. But if it is a question of cutting 
down the average high school course, 
or having weak grammar grades, we 
areemphatically in favor of the former. 


A rope cannot be strengthened by- 


it thicker at both ends. 
When the strain comes it parts in the 
middle. A solid basement and a 
strong roof do not make a substan- 
tial house. When the storm comes 
the walls crumble. Special training 
in the kindergarten and primary, 
with the finest high school finish in 
the land, alone, will not give a well 
rounded education. When the boy 
leaves school to take his place in the 
world, he shows his weakness in the 
common branches. And that is where 
our public school system is criticised 
most frequently, and we fear most 
justly, by practical men. 


making 


Institute Notes. 

As arule, the teachers in charge of 
the public schools in any city of re- 
cent growth are more alert and wide 
awake than those in the older cities. 
In the latter cities the in-and-in pro- 
cess of selection prevails, but in the 
newer cities the teachers are drawn 
from every part of the country, and 
coming in contact with one another 
they are stimulated by the attrition of 
mind upon mind; they swap ideas, 
and the result is mutualimprovement 
Another reason for this is that in 
prosperous, enterprising cities the 
feeling of civic pride is stronger than 
in the “land of steady habits,” 
is usually plentiful and is spent 
freely; teachers wages and other 
school expenditures are not measured 
by picayunish standards ; consequent- 
ly the more vigorous and able teach- 


money 
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ers find in these cities an attractive 


premium on their service. 

Butte, Montana, is a typical city of 
this class; it has about one hundred 
and seventy teachers, who make a 
body of educational workers such as 
one rarely finds in the public schools 
of any city. The physical equipment 
of the schools is also of a high grade, 
especially in the newer buildings 
which have recently taken the place 
of the pioneer type. Last year a 
superintendent was needed there, and 
Rk. G. Young, of Rock Island, Ill., was 
secured at a handsome advance in 
salary over what he had been receiv- 
ing; at the end of the first year, he 
was given a substantial increase. 
He had administered the schools on 
the theory (and practice) that what 
ever is needed ought to be provided, 
and his policy was heartily approved 
by the board. The high school build- 
ing is equipped with all modern con- 
veniences and appliances, including 
a good library and laboratory facili- 
ties superior to what is found in 
many colleges. Physically, Butte is 
a peculiar city; its wealth is chiefly 
derived from the copper mines and 
smelting furnaces which are under 
and in the city. Nowhere does one 
see a sign ‘‘ Keep off the grass,’’ and 
yet no one there ever steps on the 
grass, nor mars any tree, shrub or 
flower; the people do not use hoes, 
and there are no seed-stores. As one 
passes from western Oregon with its 
gentle, warm rains, green grass and 
profusion of flowers, and the next 
day, in Butte, sees a city where 
neither tree, shrub, grass, flower or 
weed ever grows, the contrast is pe- 
culiarly striking. 

The next stop was in Winnipeg, 
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Manitoba, for a few addresses to the 
teachers of that city and the students 
of the Provincial Normal School. 
This city and province set a higher 
standard inthe matter of professional 
training for teachers than is required 
in most American States. No teach- 
er is certificated until completing the 
professional course in the normal 
school, and no student can enter the 
normal school until after having 
taught at least a year. This is not 
so much of a paradoxas it may seem; 
the experimental year’s teaching is 
authorized by a temporary license. 
This system keeps every young teach- 
er headed toward the normal school 
in case he wishes to teach more than 
ayear. Incourses of study, amount 
and -kind of work undertaken, and 
methods employed in the public school, 
there is no wide divergence from 
what isfoundintheStates. The same 
may be said of the buildings and 
equipments. Manualtraining is given 
considerable prominence through the 
MacDonald fund, a private endow- 
ment for establishing and encourag- 
ing this work throughout the pro- 
vinces of Canada until its value shall 
have opportunity of demonstration, 
when it is thought that the work will 
be continued as a part of the public 
school instruction. Somewhat more 
prominence is given to higher educa- 
tion than in most cities of the same 
size on this side. 

Supt. Daniel McIntyre ably assisted 
by Prof. W. A. McIntyre, who has 
charge of the aormalschool, is making 
theexcellent work of the public schools 
of Winnipeg a potent force in the de- 
velopment of the city and province; 
nothing promotes the interests of a 
new country more surely than good 
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schools. It will surprise many of our 


readers to learn that there is now 
and has been for some years, a steady 
stream of emigration moving into 
Manitoba United States, 


even from states as far south as IIli- 


from the 
nois and Iowa. Winnipeg is a city of 
nearly 50,000, with fine streets, sub 

stantial public buildings and business 
blocks, street railways, and the usual 
enterprising spirit that one sees ina 
modern American city—and all this 
has been developed sirce 1870. 

More Money.—** A Living Wage.” 

The teachers of New York city now 
receive the highest wages paid in any 
school system in the world. No 
teacher there receives less than $600 
a year, and salari.s in the grammar 
grades are on a sliding scale which 
reaches to $1,500 a year for women 
and $2,400 for men. Women in the 
high schools begin at $700 and re- 
ceive additions regularly up to $2.- 
500; men $900 to $3,000. 
pals of elementary schools, women 
$1,400 to $2,500, men $2,100 to $3.,- 
500. High school principals $3,500 
to $5,000. 

How did thiscomeabout? Through 
agitation by the teachers themselves. 
Half a dozen years ago they received 
less than street cleaners and eleva- 
tor boys, just as they still do in most 


Princi- 


large cities, and just as they will for 
an indefinite period unless they or- 
ganize and make an effort in their 
behalf. A 
which the teachers of any city may 


own practical way by 
secure a fairer recognition of their 
services is suggested in some para- 
graphs on another page from the pen 
of Principal McAndrews. 

The grade teachers of Milwaukee, 


encouraged by the achievements ac- 
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complished in New York and Chicago, 
have started an organization for a 
similar purpose. Naturally they re- 
ceive little encouragement from cer- 
tain ones even of their own number 
who will be very willing to share the 
advantages of success when it comes, 
but who lack the courage to partici- 
pate in the struggle, for victories of 
this kind never come without a strug- 
gle. In New York, as in Chicago, it 
required a law-suit to convince the 
opposition that defeat was their por- 
tion. In New York, the movement 
had a powerful advantage in the fact 
that Supt. Maxwell, a forceful and 
fearless leader, was a persistent agita- 
tor for higher wages for teachers. 

Let no teacher who joins a move- 
ment to secure higher wages be dis- 
maved by the sniveling twaddle of 
any pharisaical pedagog who repeats 
those ancient platitudes about the 
professional spirit, the love of the 
work, the desire to do good, the high 
ideals that should actuate the teach- 
er, ete., and who bemoans the spirit 
of ‘‘commercialism.”’ . There are some 
driveling, white-livered Pecksniffs 
whose weak knees tremble if any one 
in power does but crook his finger, 
and who unfortunately are found in 
the teachers’ ranks, up near the head 
of the procession, even on the band 
wagon; they are adepts in the use of 
pious cant when the powers that con- 
trol 
teachers in the rank and file. 


them desire to browbeat the 

If the women who do the work in 
the schools, and who constitute an 
overwhelming majority in the na- 
tional, state, and county teachers’ 


associations—that is, a majority of 


those whose money is used to 


run 
the associations—would organize and 
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asset themselves, they could easily 
control those organizations and force 
an agitation of the salary question. 
If half the money that is squandered 
most recklessly and foolishly every 
year by our national and state asso- 
ciations—money that is taken some- 
times by questionable methods, from 
the pockets of underpaid teachers— 
were spent in prosecuting first a 
carcful investigation of the facts 
touching teachers’ wages, and then a 
vigorous propaganda for a reform in 
this field, not many years would pass 
until teachers would receive as much 
at least as kitchen girls, policemen 
and farm hands. 


A Little Sermon on Rights. 


It does not always pay to insist on 
one’s rights. A peaceable citizen has 
a right to the use of at least half the 
public highway, but a wise man will 
relinquish the whole right-of-way, 
and although he may be brave as well 
as wise he will beat a hasty retreat 
rather than come to close quarters 
with a skunk. It is not worth while 
to argue witha rattlesnake—reptilian 
or human; crush it or give it a wide 
berth. As for the skunk, whether 
quadruped or biped, it does not pay 
to crush it even with a long pole. 
Lowell says, ‘‘There is no good in 
arguing with the inevitable; the only 
argument with an east 
wind is to put on your overcoat.” 

Three questions should find afirma- 
tive answers before any course of 
action is deliberately entered upon. 
Is it right? This is the fundamental, 
ethical inquiry. The rash fanatic 
asks this and nothing more; but the 
discreet, practical man adds this: 
Have I a right to do it? This is a 


available 
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question of legality, and lezal restric- 
tions, and ‘rights’? are not always 
in harmony with the higher law. 
The philosopher goes a step farther, 
and asks, Is it wise? This is a ques- 
tion of expediency. Some acts are 
right and lawful in themselves, but 
whether wise or not may depend on 
the time, place and manner of doing. 

The successful teacher does not in- 
sist on drawing hard and fast lines 
of demarkation between what may 
and what may not be done by pupil, 
teacher, principal, superintendent, 
board, and parent. Themore flexible 
ateacher’s contract, andthe rules and 
regulations for teachers and pupils, 
the better. The enumeration of cer- 
tain rights excludes by implication 
those not enumerated 


Biscuits or Bullets? 

Biscuits are more dangerous than 
bullets, pies are full of poison, and 
cabbage heads have wrecked mere 
homes than cannonballs. Such isthe 
grist of part of a paper on ‘‘Common 
Sense Child Study”’ recently read be- 
fore the state meeting of the Iowa 
Mothers’ Congress. And every school 
teacher who ever 
“boarded around” felt like saying, 
‘‘Amen."’ This is not an attempt to 
poke fun at the paper. The language 
is not intended as an exact quotation 


in the audience 


but a succinct expression of one of 
the many good ideas presented. 

The man who works at his desk, 
whether in office or schoolroom, rea- 
lizes the need of a substantial break- 
fast, a nutritious lunch, and a good 
supper or dinner after the day is done. 
Irregular meals, poor food, too much 
at one time and too little at another 
means for him weakness, dullness and 
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drowsiness; and unless he is excep- 
tionally well anchored in moral prin- 
ciples, and strong-willed, it means 
in many cases that he takes to strong 
drink. 

A scanty breakfast will cause las- 
situde in the morning and a stuffing 
of pickles, pie and pastry at noon, 
will produce stupidity for the rest of 
the day. Child study wisely directed 
toward securing proper nutrition, 
clothing and exercises will accomplish 
infinitely more good than the tabula- 
ting of statements showing the growth 
of a child’s cranium or the strength 
of his little finger. But what is done 
in this field must be wisely and dis- 
creetly undertaken or it will be re- 
sented as improper, inquisitorial med- 
dling. Perhapsthe best service which 
the public schools can render in pro- 
moting this reform is in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of cooking 
schools. 


A Plea for Compulsory Attendance. 


In a recent number of the Atlanta 
‘“‘Journal,’”’ Mrs. W. H. Felton thus 
frees her micd on the question of 
compulsory attendance: 


Many children do not go to school, because 
their thriftless and ignorant parents are en- 
tircly indifferent to the opportunity offered, 
and there is no law to compel these ignorant 
children to attend school orto punish the indif- 
ferent parent for their non-attendance. 

While the man who pays taxes can bes old 
out by the sheriff because of non-payment, the 
scalawag or lazy parent is at liberty to keep 
his child at home and defeat the intent of the 
school tax law, and the man who has paid the 
tax money undercompulsionis not only robbed 
but made to pay something for nothing by the 
manifest incapacity of our state government. 
The report of the state commissioner tells the 
story of four witnesses in the Federal court. 
Three were white and one was black; the three 
white men made their mark for a signature 
and the negro wrote his name in a bold free 
hand on a legal document. 

Why did not these three white men learn to 
write their names, when our public school sys- 
ten has been in force and constantly drawing 
more tax money for at least thirty vears? 
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Was it not just because they were too indiffer- 
ent, and there was no law to compel them to- 
go to school, although there was law enough 
to take the roof from over the taxpayer's head 
to force out this money that the state uses to 
provide free instruction. 

It is misplaced sympathy to weep over three 
ignorant white men who refuse to accept free 
school benefits and who were obliged to expose 
not only their ignorance, but their apathy and 
lack of energy after the manner related in the 
commissioner’s new report. 

There is one proposition that should be 
stated now and, like an axiom in geometry, it 
needs only to be stated to become convincing, 
namely: When the state assumes authority to 
put its handinto your pocket to compel you to 
surrender your income or a part of it, to edu- 
cate other people’s children free of cost to their 
parents, there should be eqnal authority to 
compel the parent to send his children to the 
school which such tax money provides. 


Mrs. Felton does not seem to be 
afraid to speak right out, and in 
terse language she advances an argu- 
ment not often dwelt upon. Every 
citizen contributes to the tax for 
general school purposes, because he is 
interested in the welfare of the state, 
which can be obtained only by the 
education of its future citizens. The 
men who pay the tax, although they 
themselves have no children to send 
to school, should demand that every 
boy and girl be obliged to receive the 
equivalent of a common school edu- 
‘ation, else the very purpose for 
which he pays his tax may be 
thwarted. 

In the same paper is a characteris- 
tic tirade from Sam P. Jones, demand- 
ing among other things that school 
appropriations be cut down one half. 
The editor of this journal is not very 
familiar with school conditions in 
Georgia, but if there is any state in 
the union which can stand a reduc- 
tion of one half in educational appro- 
priations, it would be interesting to 
have the facts and figures. But that 
is not Mr. Jones’s style of argument. 
Perhaps the best thing to do with 
men of his type is not to notice them. 
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‘Ohe Institute. 


S. Y. Gittan, ConpucrTor. 


Form and Content. 
Ss. Y. G. 

In language teaching there are cer- 
tain more or less arbitrary facts 
which must be mastered for use, and 
the mastery of which requires the 
fixing of an automatic habit. These 
facts relate chiefly to the forms of 
words and the order of their arrange- 
ment, or forms of sentences. Form 
here has its ordinary meaning, and is 
synonymous with shape. Matters 
that pertain to form furnish material 
for drill exercises—lessons which call 
for much repetition, and the degree 
with which lessons of this kind have 
been mastered can be tested readily 
by examination. 

On the other hand, that phase of 
language teaching which deals prin- 
cipally with the meaning or content 
of language is not so easily tested by 
examination. It is not a definite 
body of facts to be mastered by much 
repetition, for every step presents 
new and varied problems, different 
shades of thought confront the learner 
at every turn, and he must cultivate 
the critical disposition of mind which 
keeps him ever alert with the chal- 
lenge, ‘‘ what does this mean—is this 
a consistent interpretation?’ A 
study of the content of language 
calls into play the powers of discrim- 
ination, judgment and probable rea- 
soning; mathematics trains to exact 
or demonstrative reasoning, but there 
is little of this kind in the ordinary 
affairs of life. A mastery of language 
forms exercises the memory until they 
become thoroughly fixed, when uwun- 
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conscious, automatic habit comes to 
the relief of memory. 

Although the content of language 
offers the richer field for the cultiva- 
tion of the higher activities of the 
mind, yet in the earlier years the 
mastery of correct language forms is 
of the highest practical value, and 
unless much careful drill is given in 
the lower grades, wrong forms are 
pretty sure to become fixed. But it 
must not be supposed that a study 
of the content of language is to be 
postponed until the pupil reaches the 
higher grades. It may be begun with 
profit very early. Followingare two 
short lessons from Training in Eng- 
lish* which illustrate the fact that 
even in the primary room a language 
lesson may emphasize either form or 
content, but whichever may be the 
leading feature, the other is seldom 
wholly absent : 


WHO ARE THEY? 
THE = AND THE -——. 


Gray Whiskers never is “at home,” 
When Teddy makes a call; 

He does not meet him at the door 
Nor welcome him at all. 


Gray Whiskers does not wait to see 
Who visits him, for well 

He knows ’tis Dandy Ted 
By his peculiar smell. 


So if he has a way out back, 
He goes off on vacation, 

And leaves his guest without adieus 
Or any explanation. 


But if his house is made without 
A side or back doorway,’ 

He will not need to alter it 
When Teddy comes to stay. 


For Teddy does not dine alone 
Within Gray Whiskers’ den; 

Two must be there if Teddy eats, 
But one ne’er dines again. 


Find two common nouns to use in 
the title of this piece instead of the 
blanks. After you have pointed out 
all the common and proper nouns in 


*By W. E. Anderson. Copyrighted. 
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the selection, perhaps your teacher 
will tell you who Gray Whiskers and 
Teddy are. When you first read the 
verses, you may have thought Gray 


Whiskers a rat and Teddy a cat. If 


so, you did not read critically, that is, 
with close and thoughtful attention 
to the statements. Read the lines 
again; and see if you can show that 
they do not apply to a rat and a cat. 


II. 
SIT, SET, LIE, AND LAY. 


Chickens, pigeons, turkeys, and 
some other animals do not lie down 
to sleep. What do they do? 

Hens do not set when they brood, 
but they sit. 

We speak of a sitting hen and a 


setter dog. It is quite as proper to 
say, ‘“‘a sitter dog,’’ as ‘‘a setting 
hen.”’ 


The tree stands where it is set, and 
grows where it stands. 

A hen sits where she is set, and 
broods where she sits. 

What is it that lies where it is set, 
stays where it is set and yet goes off 
where it lies? 

What is it that sits where it is set, 
is usually set where it lays, and lays 
what it sits on. 

We sit around the table for lunch. 
The table is set for lunch. We sit 
down to dinner and set to with a 
good appetite. 

We sit down in the evening to 
study and to solve the problems 
which were set for us to do. 

We set a trap, a clock, a hen, an 
example, a task, a machine going. 

The storm sets in with great vio- 
lence. 

John asked his sister where he could 
find his knife and she answered, ‘‘The 
knife lies where you laid it, and it has 
lain there ever since you used it last. 
It lay there last night for I saw it ly- 
ing there. Now try to remember 
where it lies.” Did his sister speak 
correctly ? 


Honesty, earnestness, and applica- 
tion pay in dollars and cents in every 
business and profession. Teaching is 
no exception. 
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What Reading Habit? 
PRESIDENT ALBERT SALISBURY, STATE NORMAL, 
WHITEWATER, WIs. 

What shall our young people read ? 
I encounter this question both from 
the standpoint of the parent and of 
the teacher. Many an anxious parent 
and many a conscientious teacher is 
seeking the right answer to it. The 
“library movement” has been taken 
up by the public with enthusiasm; and 
books are rapidly being brought 
within the reach of all. The teacher 
is reminded liberally that a chief part 
of his function is to develop the read- 
ing habit in his pupils. To this de- 
mand, however, he might well retort, 
‘“‘ What reading habit ?”’ 

Is the reading habit per se an un- 
mixed blessing? Do we not all know 
children who read too much, and 
others whose much reading profits 
them little? Is the habit of reading 
the Sunday newspapers, for instance, 
a profitable habit? But even that is 
preferable to the chronic addiction to 
second-rate and third-rate 
which afflicts many. I say it deliber- 
ately, I would rather that a child of 
mine should have no reading habit 
than the one just mentioned. It ad- 
dles the intellect and fuddles the 
emotions. 


novels 


It is widely believed and urged that 
reading on a low plane at least paves 
the way to readingon a higher plane; 
that Ned Buntline, for instance, is the 
forerunner of George Eliot and Haw- 
thorne. My observation does not 
warrant me in holding that comfort- 
able belief. It is a plausible subject- 
ive theory, but I do not believe 
that it can be verified inductively. 
Whether my belief is right or wrong, 
it is not enough to engender ‘‘ the 











reading habit;’’ we must establish 
right habits of reading. 

What is the teacher's duty here? 
We are solemnly exhorted, by voices 
usually worthy of attention, to leave 
1 


the chi'dren to their own unintelli 


vent inclinations. ‘‘Let them read 
along the line of their interes!s, any- 
thing they choose, only so that they 
hey 


read much.’ But why should t 


read much? It is not bulk alone that 
nourishes body or soul; quality is at 
least an equally important factor. 
There is enough of helter-skelter, 
superficial reading already. 

It is important that children should 
read along the lire of their interests. 
That is pedagogical, as far as it goes. 
Interest must prompt or they will 
not read; but we are not obliged to 
take their ‘interests’ as we find 
them. It is our business to shape 
their interests, to create interests. 
We are mere bunglers if we cannot do 
this Again, many children, if not 
the majority, have no definite iuter- 
ests. They read what falls to their 
hand if it is only exciting enough. 
But the thing that is worth our do- 
ing is to train them to read what is 
not exciting. Sélection, guidance, 
andstimulus are the best services that 
we can render, and they are necessary 


eervices. 


I do not hold that the reading of 


children, or adults, should be system- 
atic. The Jacob Abbott style of ad- 
vice, a generation ago, was to lay 
out prolonged courses of reading. 
That isa rock on which many have 
come to shipwreck. How many a 
‘‘course’’ of reading have I mentally 
projected ; did I ever accomplish one 
of them? To the busy person who 
has got a right start with his reading 
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habit, | would say, Read that which 

you can read the easiest by reason of 

present practical interest, the thing 

that you now have need of, the thing 
«4 


you can ‘fuse in your business,’ in- 


1 


tellectually speaking. But the child 
is not ready for that advice; he has 
no practical interests. And we may 
just as well, and just as easily, quick- 
en his interests in that which is good 
and uplifting as to allow it free wing 
in that which is profitless if not posi- 
tively injurious. 

‘Literature in the public schools”’ 
is a popular cry in these days, and it 
is a good cry. But let us put the 
emphasis on literature. I would give 
the term a broad application but not 
a low one. Seton-Thompson’s and 
Long’s books on animals are litera- 
ture, but books of the Oliver Optic 
type are not. Children will get 
enough of that sort without the aid 
or countenance of teachers. Too 
much is going into the school libraries 
that is not literature, too much that, 
while not morally vicious, is second- 
rate, and much of it not even that. 
Our state list of books for township 
libraries, with all the labor that has 
been expended on it by way of sifting, 
contains much that I should not wish 
my children to waste their time on 
But we should, perhaps, be thankful 
that it is no worse. 

The library movement is uporfus; 
so is a great popular craze for fiction. 
Otherwise, such books as Richard 
Carvel and Janice Meredith would 
never have reach their fabulous circu- 
lation. It is atime when our child- 
ren need helpful, wise direction in 


their use of the library and in the 
formation of their tastes and habits in 
Has not the time come, 


reading. 
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now that the school library has been 
fairly established as an educational 
instrumentality, that teachers should 
be required to have proper qualifica- 
tions for its effective use ? 
library may be as bad as an unused 


An ill-used 
one. The teacher to-day needs a 
wider and more critical acquaintance 
with books than ever before. If com- 
mon school teachers are to be exam- 
ined in American and English litera- 
ture, would it not be well to shape 
that examination with a direct view 
to test the teacher’s fitness to admin- 
ister a school library intelligently ? 


English Pronunciation. 

They say immejitly, injin (for en- 
gine) militry, figger and figgers, clark 
(for clerk) paytent, naytional—and 
so on through a long list. The pecu- 
liarities of their mode of pronouncing 
their own names of families, places 
and things are not open to criticism, 
because if they may not do as they 
please with their own it is hard, in- 
deed. They pronounce Berkeley bar- 
clay, Cowper is cooper, Cadogan is 
kerduggan, Ralph is 
shires, Craven is sometimes crawveen, 


rafe in some 


Derby is darby, Leveson-Gower be- 
comes loosun-gore, Hertford is Hart- 
ford, and Albany is spoken so that 
the first syllable shall rhyme with 
shall, instead of with hall, as with us. 
I hesitate to say that Cholmondeley 
is called Chumly, and that Beau- 
champ is beecham, as every one 
knows these eccentricities, vet they 
are the most remarkable of all the 
liberties the English take with their 
language. You may say Balmo-ral 
and Trafalgar, and you must chop 
the following names very short: Lud- 
get, Ho-b’n, South-uk and Merrybun 
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whenever you wish to say Ludgate, 
Holborn,Southwark and Marylebone. 
I have heard the prince call his own 
house Mobrer House, though we call 
it Marlborough House.—Julian Ralph, 
in Harper's. 





A Lesson in Civies and Patriotism. 
(For the class in Civil Government.) 
Three citizens of the United States 
were murdered a short time ago in 
Sicily, Province of Mezozebba. Their 
names were Richard, Anthony and 
Thomas Sears. The State Depart- 
ment of our goverment used its best 
efforts to have the murderers brought 
To the de- 
mands of our government, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign affairs, at Rome, 
after long delay, made the following 
astounding reply: 


to justice, but in vain. 


‘**First—That the Province of Sicily is gov- 
erned largely by ancient laws handed down 
from the Bourbon kings. 

‘*Second—That the Italian Government has 
nothing to do with the criminal jurisdiction of 
Sicily. 

**Third—That the Governor of Mezozebba, 
Signor Longino, prodded by the ministry at 
Rome, has endeavored to get the syndic and 
the royal prosecutor of Ervini to secure the 
indictment of the murderers of the Searses. 

‘*Fourth—Thatit has been utterly impossible 
to secure such indictment, as the entire district 
of Mezozebba is controlled by the secret oath- 
bound order of the Mafia. 

‘*Fifth—That the Mafia has terrorized judges 
and juries to such an extent that an indictment 
cannot be found. 

‘‘Sixth—That even if a magistrate were to 
find an indictment, no jury would convict. 

‘*Seventh—That under the laws of Sicily the 
government at Rome can exercise no coercion 
whatever upon the civil authorities and the 
courts of Mezozebba. ; 

‘* Eighth—That therefore the Italian Govern- 
ment very much regrets what has happened, 
and in view of its own innocence in the matter, 
and its inability to make any amends, it is con- 
vinced that its good friend the American gov- 
ernment will see the necessity for considering 
the incident closed.”’ 


Now, what should our government 
do in a case of this kind? Should 
such outrages on American citizens 
go unpunished? Is it any affair of 
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ours what the internal constitution 
of Italy may be; and why should the 
United States be referred to the gov- 
ernor or to the local laws of Mezo- 
zebba? Is it not to the general gov- 
ernment of Italy that we have a right 
to look for the protection of our citi- 
zens while in any part of Italy? What 
should we do about this matter ? 


Put the foregoing questions to the 
<lass, and a brief discussion will de 
velop a fine frenzy of ‘‘ patriotism,’’ a 
desire to have the battleships ordered 
out and war declared. But a critical 
study of the above will reveal the 
fact that the report has become tan- 
gled in translation, transmission or 
otherwise. The bungling translator 
was looking through the wrong end 
of the telescope. He was trying to 
give an account of a case that oc- 
curred some time ago in Mississippi 
(Mezozebba), at the town of Erwin 
(Ervini), where three Italians, Ricar- 
do, Antonio and Thomaso Serio were 
murdered by a mob of American 
workmen who “had it in for the 
Dagos.’’ The local officials did not 
punish the murderers, and Governor 
Longino, of Mississippi, could not in- 
duce them to do so; the government 
that pleaded irresponsibility was our 
State Department at Washington, 
which expressed polite regrets that 
the affair had happened, but dis- 
claimed any jurisdiction. 


Moral: Don’t get gaily and flam- 
boyantly ‘‘patriotic’’ until you are 
sure which foot the shoe is on and 
what makes it pinch. 

Pictures of sportsmen and of game 
shot by sportsmen have no place in 
the schoolroom.—Winship. 
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A Lesson on Corn. 


(The statistics and many of the facts given in 
this lesson are from an article entitled King 
Corn, one of a series on Great Industries by 
Gussie P. DuBois which appeared in a recent 
number of Intelligence. The cut isused through 
the courtesy of C. M. Parker, of School News. 
We suspect that Mr. Parker will soon have a 
book ready on farm topics that will be of 
special value to all who are interested in a 
school course in elementary agriculture. }. 


Corn is the greatest American crop; 
it occupies nearly as many acres as 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat 
and cotton combined. Producing it 
and feeding it furnishes employment 
to more farm labor than all other 
crops. Financial and mercantile in- 
terests are profoundly affected by a 
good crop or a poor crop of corn. 
There is alsoa close reciprocal relation 
between corn and culture; through- 
out the corn belt a good crap of this 
important cereal is invariably fol- 
lowed by a large influx of students to 
the colleges, normal schools and acad- 
emies, while a failure in the corn crop 
is registered in those institutions by a 
diminished attendance. 

A good corn crop is two billion 
bushels. Let us figure on this a little: 
a two-horse wagon load of corn is 
about 30 bushels; for convenience in 
making the calculation, call it 33% 
bushels. file of teams 
drawing loaded wagons in a line on 
a road hauling the corn crop to mar- 
ket; a team and a wagon every twen- 
ty-five feet would be a very close rank. 
How many miles long-would the line 
be? Use cancellation and other short 
methods, and the solution is easy. 
How does the length of the line of 
wagons compare with the distance 
around the world? With the distance 
to the moon? About three per cent 
of the corn crop of the United States 
is exported as grain; a vast amount 


Imagine a 
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High- 


is exported in the liquid form. 


wines, alcohol and whiskey are made 
chietly from corn; the home consump- 
tion and the export of these liquors 
use upa large port YU CrOy 
\ large quantity rh is et 
verted into meat eine ted to 
animals and fowls l into fo 
through horses and 1 s. Anoth« 
large portion is ma nto stareh 


both tor food and 


purposes. 


From the refuse of the rch tactory 


glucose is obtained, d this goes in 

to much of our candy. Onl giving a 

fine, white light, and higlt degree 
] 


of heat, and excellent as lubricant 


for machinery is also expressed trom 
it; a tough paper. A coarse fibre for 
cordage and bags, finer for 


cloth are made fr leaves and 


stalks. The husks are used in pack- 
ing, in making mattresses, and as 
wrappers for cigarets. Sometimes 


in the Western States the whole ear 


is used fo1 fuel, three tons of the cobs 


alone 
ton of! 


, ‘ 17) 1} + ye . ‘ 
being equal in he value toa 


hard coal. pith ot the 


stalks makes excellent 


armored naval vessels Numierous 
factories for the preparation of this 

ak “< ‘ saat . . 1 i | _ 
pith into a substanee cauea cellulose 
have gone up during last year. 


The stalks, if harvested before frost 
make excellent fodder for cattle. A 


medicine is madefrom the silk, anoth- 


er, ergot, from the smutted ears, 


palatable bread from the tissue he- 


tween the leaf-ribs, and paste from 
the residue of the paper-making pro- 
cesses. 

This immense crop is the outcome 
of a yellow seed which the Pilgrims 
found the Indianscultivating in forest 
clearings. They wrote home, ‘With 
these people there is a curious corn, 


much larger 


and very 


packing for 
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than that of England 


nutritious.’’ It was in fact, 


ighly developed grass, and nobody 
ws by what process the Indian 
ecured it. Its abundance, and nou 
shine qualities saved the colonists’ 
lives ihe stores brought 
this new country were insuflicient, t 
heef and pork were tainted, the but 


ter and cheese corrupted. European 
wheat and seeds did not mature well, 
and when starvation starcd them in 
the face the most unfailing and valu 
able supply was the native Indian 
corn. The first fields and crops wer¢ 
owned in communities, but the third 
vear Governor Bradford and Govern 
or Dale both decided that ‘they 
should set corne every man his own 
particular, furnishing a portion for 


public officers, fishermen, ete. whi 


could not work, and in that regard 
trust to themselves.”’ 


Che 


but were gluttonous,and never thrifty 


Indians raised large quantities 


and soon had to buy of the whit 
1631 the 


court passed an ordinance that corn 


men. In Massachusetts 
be received in payment for debts, un- 
less money or beaver were named in 
the contract. In 1623 corn was used 
as ballotsin votingi1n Massachusetts 
At elections of the governor's assist 
ants a kernel of corn was deposited 
to signify a favorable vote, while a 
bean signified a negative vote. 

The first patent for an invention 
issued to an American was for a pre- 
paration of Indian corn; it was’ the 
invention ofa woman. It was granted 


se 


to her husband, but was “for the sole 


Use and Benefit of a new Invencon 


found out by Syhilla his wife for the 
cleaning and curing the Indian Corn 


growing in the Severall Colonies.’ 









Those who have made the cultiva- 
tion of corn a study say that the 
average corn yield should and can be 
doubled over what it was twenty 
years ago. The most valuable part 
of the kernel of corn is the chit, or 
germ; large premiuns have been of- 
fered for those varieties producing the 
largest germ, and aprize of three hun- 
dred dollars for the finest ten ears 
that can be produced. 

The average annual corn crop of 
the United States for the past ten 
years has exceeded one billion, eight 
hundred million bushels. The average 
annual export for these ten years has 
been fifty-three million bushels,—less 
than three per cent of the production. 


Se: 


. 


= 
= 
= 


weecererrey 


yi) 
coequne tes 


European people are ignorant of the 
food value of corn, and have not 
learned how to prepare it. During 
the World’s Columbian Exposition a 
noted teacher of cooking was given 
the use of a room, equipped for lec- 
tures and demonstrations on cooking, 
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and in return for this concession, she 
agreed to put into each dish some 
preparation of corn, either in meal, 
starch or corn-flour. This was done 
in the hope of interesting European 
people who should visit the Exposi- 
tion in the value and desirability of 
corn as food. At the recent Paris Ex- 
position the Maize Kitchen was one 
of the great attractions, and was 
presided over by Aunt Jemima, an old 
colored mammy from Chicago, who 
prepared her tempting dishes to show 
the people what can be done with 
American corn. 

Corn as a food for producing en- 
ergy, or heat, or fat, stands in the 
front rank, and it is well worth our 
GOOD AND BAD POINTS 
IN AN EAR OF CORN. 

(1) A good ear of 
corn. 

(2) An ear that is 
too short for its diam- 
eter. 

(3) An ear that is 
too long for its diam- 
eter. 

(4) Anearin which 
the furrows are very 
wide, making a poor 
ear, and another with 
very short spaces be. 
tween rows. 

(5) Difference be- 
tween a good and a 
bad butt. 

(6) Good and poor 
tips. 

(7) Small, medium 
and large cob. 

(8) Rounded ker- 
nels, a poor shape. 
while to acquaint other nations with 
its merits and the proper way of pre- 
paring it, since these nations could 
consume several hundred million 
bushels of our corn each year. If we 
exported as much corn as we should, 
the domestic price of the crop would 
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be increased at least fivecents a bush- 
el. It would cost no more to produce 
it than it does now, so this added 
price would be clear profit. This ad- 
vance of five cents per bushel in the 
price of corn is very moderate, when 
we consider that these nations are 
now buying our wheat at very nearly 
four times the price per pound that 
corn sells for, yet corn is the equal of 
food 


wheat, pound tor pound, in 


ralue. This increase would in a few 
years meet the interest charged on 
the present farm mortgage indebted- 
ness of the entire country; it would 
amount to the present national debt; 
it would more than payevery teacher 
in our public schools. 

The total acreage of corn in the 
United States is 83,320,872. In these 
rast fields there is produced 2,105,- 
102,516 bushels, at a value of $751,- 
220,034. 
duction averages about $8.50 per 


In Illinois the cost of pro- 
acre. The highest average production 
last year was in McLean County, 52 
bushels per acre. The average for 
the state was about 45 bushels. 
There was shipped from Chicago 
138,182,849 bushels. Of thisamount, 
78,968,109 bushels went in the fleets 
of the Great Lakes, and the rest by 
was consumed 


the railways. There 


in Chicago, (aside from that which 
was used as a beverage,) 24,999,537 
bushels, by far the largest proportion 
Not 
much corn isused for food in Chicago. 


of this being used in glucose. 
These are the amounts that passed 
Chicago 


large amounts, however, arrrive in 


through the warehouses ; 
‘ars, and, not going through ware- 
houses, are delivered in bulk without 
transhipment to connecting lines. As 
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such there were reported last year 
21,849,814 bushels. 

In 1858 it cost 35 cents to send a 
bushel of corn from Chicago to New 
York. In 1900 the cost 
From Chicago to Liverpool 


was nine 
cents. 
the cost of transportation is twenty- 
four cents per hundred pounds. 

In 1858 there wasexported toGreat 
Britain 3,717,802 
and to Continental Europe only 16,- 
848 bushels. In 1900 Great Britain 
took 85,318,727 bushels, and Con- 
tinental Europe 107,203,058 bushels, 


nearly twenty-five times the amount 


bushels of corn, 


for Great Britain, and sixty-three 
times for Continental Europe, show- 
ing that while both are learning to 
eat corn, the latter is far in advance. 

Our export of corn to Germany last 
ear was 40,000,000 bushels; to Hol- 
half 
amount. Scandinavia used 15,000,- 
000, France 10,000,000, Austria 5,- 
000,000 bushels, Spain and Portugal 
combined 3,000,000, Italy 2,000,000. 
Tunis and Egypt together received 
500,000 bushels, Algiers 88,000, 
Greece 20,000 and starving India 1,- 
200,000 bushels. Much of the latter 
amount which waslargely contributed 
by charitable Illinois and Kansas to: 
thetamine-stricken people of that coun- 
try was wasted because of the igno- 
rance of the people in preparing it tor 
food. About 10,000,000 bushels went 
to Central and South America, and 
the West Indies. 

The discovery of Indian Corn was 
the greatest economic event in our 
early colonial history. Human 
gress depended more upon it than up- 


y 
land this. 


and Belgium each 


pro- 


on any other discovery of the seven- 
teenth century. It enabled to 
double population on a given area, 
and to feed it with abundance. 


us 














The Grove in Summer and in Winter. 


[Good friends, you who know genuine litera- 
ture when you see it, here is a piece of fine 
writing that will please you. It is from an 
exchange in which the authorship was mod- 
estly indicated by initials only. We strongly 
suspect it was written by Prof. Fred. C. East- 
man, of the State Normal, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
a master artist in word painting. Do you 
have a sympathetic appreciation of nature? 
It so you will find these paragraphs are ‘‘the 
real thing;’’ in description, as clear-cut as 
mathematics; in sentiment, no moralizing, no 
gush, but genuinely sympathetic. The selec 
tion is one of the very best fora supplementary 


lesson in a middle or upper grade readi:g 


class, not only for enjoyment and incidental 
instruction, but also to cultivate the habit of 
visualizing or forming vivid mental pictures of 
what is read. Try it.—Editor. ] 

What a different place the grove is 
this January day from what it was 
in the summer time. Then it was 
leafy, and deep, and dark, suggesting 
all sorts of secrecies in its dim depths; 
and all round about was the rustling 
and the voices of the living things 
that belonged there. You used to 
reach it through a piece of pasture 
land and a clover field. In the pas- 
ture a meadow lark or two were sure 
to rise after a preliminary flirt, and 
drop into the next field ; anda gopher, 
standing as straight on his hind legs 
as a stake driven into the ground, 
would suddenly become endowed 
with life, dart through the short, 
nibbled grass, and disappear into a 
hole that you could not have found 
without a guide in a whole day’s 
In the clover field a wood- 
chuck was generally sunning himself 
onan old stump, and upon your ap- 
proach he dropped off like a ball of 
rolling gray fur, and lumbered into 
his hole. 


search. 


As you reached the grove, 
a chipmunk chuckled and scampered 
along the low rail of the line fence, 
each cheek pouched out with some 
sort of nut or berry, and ducked head 
first into his den, only to pop his in 
quisitive nose out again before you 
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would have supposed he could turn 
around. 


When you entered the grove, and 
sat down quietly upon some old log, 
it was all still about you for some 
time; but the busy life-hum soon be- 
gan; any number of bright little eyes 
had been watching you, and as soon 
as they were assured that you meant 
them no harm, the wood creatures 
took up their every-day life again— 
their busine-s and their gossip. 

Presently to your ear there came— 
it was hard to tell from where,—grit, 
—grit,—grit,—grit,—; you could not 
quite locate it. Then, only a few feet 
from you, something began to drop,— 
drop,—drop,—drop, and that told the 
story. On the branch of that tree, 
close to the trunk, his beautiful silver 
tail plumed over his back, gritting 
away on a nut with might and main, 
and letting fall a constant shower of 
chips, was a gray squirrel. You did 
not see him when he appeared, but 
had you by chance been looking that 
way, you might have detected him 
creeping from the huge mass of leaves 
in the smaller and higher boughs, his 
summer cottage; or, more likely, 
coming down from a limb where 
he had beenlying soclose to the upper 
surface as to seem a part of the bark 
—allon account of your intrusion. 

There was another creature that 
often came into the grove from the 
brush land. You might not have 
seen him just then, forhe was a timid 
little tellow, but it may be that not 
ten feet away from you, close to the 
leaves, or crouched against a root or 
stick of gray—his own color—was a 
He was as still 
as the stick that he had found to 
match his color, all but a little trem. 


cotton tail rabbit. 
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bly motion that rippled over his body 
and seemed to begin from his funny 
lips and whiskers. But he was not 
always so quiet, as you found if you 
accidentally startled for he 
sprang out witha noisy bound that 
gave you a start, and only for a mo- 


him, 


ment then did you see the white of 


his cotton tail bobbing up and down, 
up and down, as he disappeared with 
long leaps into the deeper brush. 

You could not be in that cool, dark 
grove for five minutes without evi- 
dences of the animal life allabout you 
—and the bird friends that made com- 
pany and song for you—it would take 
too leng to name them all. 

But on this January day it is all 
changed. The pasture and the clover 
field are a bare stretch of white, with 
weed stalks standing straight here 
and there, and a few 
heads in the corners. The hole where 
the woodchuck dove from sight is 
and the 
snow is entirely over the rail where 


black clover 


completely covered over, 


the chipmunk scampered. 

The grove seems to have shrunken 
from its former size; everything is so 
bare and white—and what gives you 
a most uncomfortable feeling—rou 
can see through it, and that delight- 
The 
branches look so bare, and the gray 


ful sense of secrecy is gone, 


sky shows through them so plainly. 
But what strikes you most is the 


silence; for silent it seems in spite of 


the fact of the scolding of three or 
four blue jays who have seen you 
from afar, and the tap, tap, tapping 
of a little gray woodpecker as he flits 
restlessly from tree to tree. 
of the is gone. 
Most of the birds are gone south. 


The busy 


sense summer life 


Their wings have stood them in good 
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stead to escape the dreariness of the 
northern winter. 

But where are our animal friends 
all this time? Are they dead or gone? 
You will find an answer to a part of 
your question written in the snow at 
your feet. Thosetracks of four prints 
each, two side by side and two tan- 
dem—every country boy knows that 
the has not quit 
haunts, if the wind does blow co'd 
and the snow fall deep. 
abroad in the night on a nibbling 
foray, and that quivering little lip has 
been busy feeling over the tender 
bark of young trees. He stays by his 
old haunts, but he is lying closer now 
because of the cold Your best chance 
to discover him will be to stamp—good 
and hard—upon that brush heap in 
the clearing. There are several lines 
of his tracks leading into and out of 
it The chances are good that he will 
come with a pop and make away, like 


cotton-tail his 


He has been 


nothing in this world so much as—a 
scared rabbit. 

Another set of tracks, somewhat 
like bunny’s but smaller, and with 
two pairs of prints side by side, go 


just from one tree base to another. 


Under the second tree is a little pile of 
nut chips. Squirrel Gray has been 
out to get the air, and down to feel 
the snow, and up to take his meal; 
for he much prefers his meal in the 
open air if the day is at all fair. Just 
at this moment he is well down in 
the heart of an old oak limb—you 
can see the knot-hole where he entered 
—and is coiled up with his family, 
very sleepy, and very warm, and very 
comfortable. You could not get him 
out now by any process except the 
hard one of cutting down the tree. 
The wind whistles through the 
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branches, and you shiver as you look 
at the knot-hole and miss his old- 
time presence. You maysee him now 
and then at this time of the year on 
a clear day, very much alive, very 
active, and very shy; buta good part 
of his time he sleeps far down and 
warm in the old limb. 

But your old friends, the gopher, 
the woodchuck and the chipmunk 
you never see now, nor do you see 
the tracks of them in the snow. Deep 
down under the snow, far into the 
ground, they are coiled up—furry 
balls—taking their long winter sleep. 
As soon as the sharper cold began 
they retreated into their nests in 
their burrows, and there, how long 
they sat by their firesides, so to 
‘speak, and fed on the store of food 
that they had laid away, no one ex- 
actly knows. But after awhile the 
‘drowsiness began to creep over them, 
and they curl themselves up for a 
comfortable nap; but that nap will 
last until the snows melt in the 
spring. The layers of fat that they 
laid on during the fall serve to keep 
the fires of life feebly alive, but their 
bodies are stiffened, and it makes no 
‘difference to them how cold the winds 
blow nor how deeply the snows drift 
—they do not feel the cold. 

And thus it is that the fields and 
the grove are so deserted and lone- 
some onthis January day. And thus 
they will remain until thespring days 
begin to call back the leaves and flow- 
ers; until the spring birds—not the 
very earliest ones—come back from 
their southern wintering, and then 
our little sleeping friends under the 
ground will come back to life and 
warmth, and the squirrel will find 
the spring airs better than the stuffy 
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hole in the tree, and the grove will 
be leafy and green and deep again, 
and its old-time, busy life-hum will 
come back. 





In a Betting Mood. 


Now comes the teacher of the 
‘‘Tvanhoe’’ public school—one room 
—and serves notice that ‘‘We have 
organized an‘‘ alumni in which a deep 
interest is being taken. We feel that 
it will have a tendency to increase 
interest in the school, among parents, 
pupils and others. We have our 
annual banquet December 27th.” (To 
be an active member after 1901, one 
must complete the eighth grade work. 
To be an honorary member, one must 
either be the county superintendent 
of Lake County, or the state superin- 
tendent of Illinois.) Ten to one, the 
teacher of the ‘“‘Ivanhoe’’ school, 
Lake County, Mr. Leo F. Jeanmene 
by name, has in his make up a trace 
of the quality that made Dominie 
Jamieson, of Drumtochty, an ideal 
schoolmaster—that ‘‘Unerring scent 
for pairts in his laddies’”’ and the 
ability to ‘“‘detect a scholar in the 
egg.” A “one-room” school, with as 
good a name as ‘“‘Ivanhoe’’ with 
spirit and intelligence enough to or- 
ganize and look after its graduates 
will surely follow a goodly number 
through the high school, and some 
into the college, and among them will 
be those who will love their first little 
alma mater longest and most of all. 
Twenty to one, that schoolroom is 
comfortable and well furnished, with 
tinted walls, and, that there are a 
few good pictures there, and some 
book cases—possibly a little museum; 
that the grounds are the pride of the 
neighborhood and that they are 
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thinking about a school garden next 
spring; or if it be not quite a model 
yet in all of these ways, that alumni 
association will soon make it such. 

Fifty to one, the Ivanhoe school 
has a board of directors who know 
a good thing when they see it, and will 
use due diligence to keep a good 
teacher when they get one—for the 
bane of the one-room school is the in- 
cessant change of teachers. The 
boards of directors who find and 
keep a good teacher two years where 
the other board kept an indifferent 
teacher but one year, are performing 
the most valuable of all services to 
the common schools. May their tribe 
increase !—State Supt. Alfred Bayliss, 
in School News. 


Test ER in Grammar. 
J. N. PATRICK, 


The following exercise has been pre- 
pared for use in the teachers’ insti- 
tutes and in examination of pupils in 
the Eighth Grade: 

SENTENCE-MAKING 
A 


(1) In each of three sentences use a differ 
ent form of the noun-term as the subject of a 
verb. 

(2) Ineach of three sentences use a different 
Feo. of the noun-term as the object of a verb. 

(3) Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adjective term. 

(4) Compose two sentences, using in the 
first a single verb, in the second a verb-phrase. 

(5). Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adverb-term. 


af. 


(1) Write sentences, using in each a sub- 
stantive phrase: (a) as the subject of a verb; 
(b) as the object of a verb; (c) as the comple- 
ment of a copulative verb. . 

(2) Write sentences, using in each an ad- 
jective phrase: _(a) to limit the subject of a 
verb; (b) to limit the object of a verb; (c) as 
the complement of a copulative verb. 

(3) Write sentences, using in each an ad- 
verbial phrase: (a) to modify. a single verb; (b) 
to modify a verb phrase; (c) to modify an ad- 
jective. 

(4) Use a prepositional phrase: 
adjective; (b) as an adverb. 

(5) Use an infinite phrase: (a) as a noun; 
.(b) as an adjective; (c) as an adverb. 

Phrases do the work of single words, hence 
they should be regarded as parts of speech. 


A. M., ST. LOUIS. 


EXERCISE. 


(a) as an 


jective clause: 
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There is no law of mind or language which re. 

quires that they should be torn to pieces or. 

separated into “leader,”' ‘‘spbscquent,”’ and 
‘ adjuncts.” 


Ill, 


(1) Write sentences, using in each a sub- 
stantive clause: (a) as subject of a verb; (b) 
as object of a verb; (c) as the complement of a 
copulative verk. 

(2) Write sentences, using in each an ad- 
(a) to limit the subject of 4 
verb; (b) to limit the object of a verb; (c) to 
limit the complement of a verb. 

(3) Write sentences, using in éach an ad- 
verbial clause: (a) to denote time; (b) to de- 
note place; (c) to denote manner. 

(4) Introduce a noun clause, an adjective 
clause, and an adverb clause with when. 

(5) In each of three sentences use a clause 
as an appositive. 

Clauses, like phrases do the work of single 
words, hence they should be regarded as parts 
of speech. 

In still further illustration of sentence- 
making exercises review verbals—PARTICIPLES 
and INFINITIVES. 


IV. 


(1) State concisely and clearly the distin- 
guishing difference between a participle and a 
verb. 

(2) In each of three sentences use a parti- 
cipial phrase as an adjunct of the subject of a 
verb, 

(3) In each of three sentences use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the object of a 
participle. 

(4) In each of three sentences use a differ- 
ent form of the adverb-term as a modifier of 4 
participle. 

(5) Use three adjectives as complements of 
participles and explain the use of each ad- 
jective. 

V. 

(1.) State concisely and clearly the distin- 
guishing difference between a finitive verb and 
an infinitive. 

(2.) Usea phrasal infinitive: (a) as the sub- 
ject of a verb; (b) as the object of a verb; (c) 
as the complement of a copvlative verb; (d} 
as an adjective; (e) as an adverb. 

(3.) What is meant by the phrase, an infini- 
tivein ing? Illustrate. 

(4.) Whatis meant by the phrase, a simple 
infinitive? Illustrate. 

(5.) Use an infinitive in ing: (a) as the sub- 
ject of a verb; (b) as the object ofa verb; (c) 
as the complement of a copulative verb. 


The 


should cover 


sentence-making — exercises 
only the important uses 
of the grammatical terms. The teach- 
er of English in the common schools 
should ever bear in mind the fact that 
there are some things in grammar 
that every pupil must know in order 
to express his thoughts clearly and 




















concisely, and that there are also 
many things in text-book grammar 
that he does not need to know in 
order to use his mother tongue cor- 
rectly. Details confuse and discour- 
age pupils in the grammar grades. 
This method of testing the pupil’s 
knowledge of what he has gone over 
throws the burden of the recitation 
upon the pupil, where it properly be- 
longs, and compels the teacher to 
keep comparatively quiet, the true 
professional relation between teacher 
and pupil. 

Sentence-making reviews similar to 
the illustrations given require definite 
thinking on the part of the pupil and 
exact teaching on the part of the 
teacher. The pupil must concentrate 
his attention and the teacher must 
know the structure of the sentence. 
If the memorization and recitation of 
grammatical facts and rules are help- 
ful to the pupil in the grades, sentence- 
making exercise which requires him to 
use the facts and rules in original sen- 
The 
pupil can master the structure of sen- 


tences is surely more helpful. 


tences only by constructing sentences. 
There is only one way to learn to ex- 
press thought correctly and concisely 
—that is, by the reflective use of 
words in composition. 

Pupils in the grammar grades like 
sentence-making exercises. This meth- 
od of fixing the relations of gram- 
untried 
theory of a college professor who has 


matical elements is not an 
never taught English grammar, but 
an experience of your humble servant. 
For years I used it in my work as 
teacher; for years I used it as super- 
intendent. The method of every suc- 
No 
another. 


cessful teacher is chiefly original. 


teacher can prescribe for 
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The teacher who needs more than 
suggestion needs more than psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy can offer him. No 
one who conscientiously apes the 
methods or the forms of others can 
inspire school children. The enthusi- 
asm which is contagious is not a 
second-hand product; it is developed 
within. It is the self on fire; it is the 
product of high ideals, energy, and a 
definite aim. The best system of 
teaching for every one is the system 
he makes for himself through study, 
experience and personal reflection. 





The Blending of Compound Words. 


The careful student observes a ten- 
dency in the evolution of the English 
language to omit the hyphen in com- 
pound words. The latest edition of 
the International Dictionary records 
this growth by blending many words 
which were once written with a hy- 
phen. Many teachers and educa- 
tional editors are still writing school- 
master, school-house, school-room, 
black-board, book-keeping, etc., be- 
cause they have not noticed that they 
are nowarchaic forms. The following 
list, compiled by S. R. Winchell, are 
some of the common words which 
were formerly hyphenated : 


goldenrod grandfather snowball 
angleworm bookseller witcherat{t 
bombshell bandbox warfare 
firefly oatmeal milkwee.i 
anthill postmaster faultfinding 
bookkeeper ironwork classmate 
dustpan roadside footman 
brickbat rosebud bedquilt 
clockwork cowboy stateroom 
gunboat manhole sandhill 
classroom pick pocket peppermint 
earthquake horseshoe candlestick 
hatband bulldog waterproof 
gunpowder seaweed seasick 
motherwort eyeball * peacock 
toothpick godsend landlord 
tinsmith nightcap necktie 
earring newsboy drawbridge 
sunrise oilcloth brasswork 
daylight seaside haycock 
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Teachers’ Wages. 
William McAndrew contributes to 
The World’s Work for February, a 
notable article on this subject which 
every teacher ought to read. 
money for the teacher’ isnot the 
demand of mere commercialism ; 
a strictly professional demand, 
it must be met by the 
Mr. McAndrews says: 
The words of a wealthy man, a large 
giver to educational work, are thus 


‘* More 


it is 
and 
tax-payers. 


reported in a newspaper account of 


one of his recent speeches: ‘For the 
teacher cannot bea slave. She must 
think and act for herself. On her de- 


pends the training of the children of a 
free people. She rocks the cradle of 
the State. What profession is so 
noble and so sacred? All honor to 
the teacher !”’ 

On the same evening he entertained 
at dinner the designer of his yacht, 
while the teacher of his children dined 
with them, as always, in the ser- 
vants’ ordinary. Besides being the 
sole employer of one teacher for his 
own little ones, he is trustee of a 
great school and has the deciding 
voice on the salary of the women who 
do the chief work in it. On his pay- 
roll are teachers at $450 a year, ina 
city where hall bedrooms and board 
at seven dollars a week is not con- 
sidered high, though it is luxurious 
for a woman who would thus have a 
balance of ninety-five dollars for a 
year’sexpenditure for clothing, books, 
car-fare, amusements and everything 
else. 

This gentleman in an interview on 
salaries says: ‘‘We want the best 
teachers, but wedon’t propose to pay 
two dollars where one will do.’”’ He 
is not a monster of cruelty or selfish- 
ness. He is a genial, gracious citizen, 
generous in various directions. He 
makes up deficits out of his own 
pocket. He blows no trumpet over 
his alms. He has the same ideas 
about schools and teaching as nine- 
tenths of the readers of this page. He, 
in common with almost every citizen, 
lacks the habit of exercising his imag- 
ination in the direction of putting him- 
self in the teacher’s place. That is 
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the trouble with you yourself. You 
clap your hands together when speak- 
ers glorify the great American public 
school, but you grasp your pocket 
when the school tax is beginning to 
look large. You will not investigate 
the personal needs of those whom 
you expect to bring your children to 
broad views and generous ideals. 
Here is what you say through the 
mouths of prominent speakers in 
political campaigns: 


‘**The school teacher controls what the rest 
ot us do not control—the future of manhood 
and womanhood, which must make up therich 
truitage of our whole civilization.’-—Edward 
M. Shepard. 

** The work of the teacher branches out like 
the pines of the Carolinas; it reaches the fam- 
ily, exalts the home, pervades society with its 
ennobling influences, strengthening the founda- 
tions of the State, and adds tothe glory and 
magnificence of the nation.’-—Charles E. Rob- 
ertson. 


Here is what you do: 


I. ‘Nearly all classes, old and young, look 
down on school teachers as upon unfortunates 
who have adopted teaching because there is 
no other way of livelihood open to them.’’— 
John Gilmer Speed. 

Il. ‘‘The community does not tempt the 
highest type of mind toward thiscalling because 
of the inadequacy of rewards and the uncer- 
tainty of advancement in the teaching profes- 
sion.’’—Richard Watson Gilder. 

Ill. ‘‘We commit oureducational machinery 
to the unfit and inexperienced. We need able 
men and women of mature ability, but we de 
not pay the price that attracts such service.”’ 
—John Davidson. 

IV. ‘We have been careful as the nation 
waxed in material prosperity to keep the pay 
of teachers down and to shove them into the 
social background more and more. How can 
men of the highest class be expected to devote 
their lives to a profession which yields little 
more than a pittance when one is thoroughly 
successful? The State is satisfied to pay the 
average instructor about as much as the city 
laborer or a horse-car conductor receives.’’— 
Robert Grant. 

Vv. From the average monthly salaries of 
men and women teachers given in the last re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and from the average length of the 
school vear, the average yearly salary of male 
teachers is estimated to be about $328.80 and 
of women teachers $274.60. 


Such are the separate testimonies of 
an essayist, an editor, a professor of 
economics, a judge and a statistician. 

* * * * 

Meantime an average of several 
strong writers per month wonder 
why education is not better than it is. 
I know a man who owns the finest 

















launch-on Hempstead harbor. It is 
finished in mahogany, has silver- 
plated metal work, and every fitting 
in the most luxurious style. Its early 
trials were failures until the expert 
found that the feed-pipe from the fuel 
tank was so small that the engine 
had nothing to eat or drink, which- 
ever it may be. The givers to educa- 
tional institutions put up splendid 
buildings and equip them with expen- 
sive apparatus, but the expenditure 
of more money on any particular or 
general group of men and women, the 
teaching force, which is the real 
essence of every school, is a proposi- 
tion that does not yet appeal to the 
man of means. I cannot understand 
this reluctance. Whether it is because 
apparatus stays in one spot and 
makes a show; whether it is because 
buildings are large and imposing and 
may have one’s name carved on them; 
whether it is because of the historic 
contempt in which schoolmasters 
have been held so long, as echoed in 
literature from Horace to Dickens, 
who can tell ? 
* * * * 

The American people, when it speaks 
through the orator and the essayist, 
Says it wants from the schools, intel- 
ligent, patriotic, healthy and happy 
eitizens. There is no building or ap- 
paratus or curriculum or system that 
can turn out such a product unless in 
connection with it there are intelli- 
gent, patriotic, healthy and happy 
teachers. It seems unnecessary to 
suggest that you must give teachers 
the means of supplying themselves 
with these fine qualities. They can- 
not obtain these means except 
from you. Teachers cannot, in appre- 
ciable numbers, establish schools of 
their own and by tuition income get 
more money in order to live more 
happily, for you, the American public 
have a monopoly of the education 


business. You are practically the 
only employer. 
* * * * 


Who is going to look after this mat- 
ter of teachers wages? A gentleman 
of large wealth whom I heard discuss 
the salary question recently, deplored 
the introduction of commercialism in- 
to education. He said, quite truly, 
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too, that education was so much a 
matter of love that its laborers must 
be inspired with the missionary spirit 
and not degrade their noble calling 
by the unworthier pursuit of gain. 
That same man hires teachers by ask- 
ing them, ‘‘ What do you think you 
are worth?” and beats them down 
to a low figure, using this commer- 
cial method to lead the teachers to a 
nearer approach to the uncommercial 
missionary spirit. This gentleman is 
further quoted as saying, ‘“‘I think 
you are wrong ever to expect a teach- 
er to enjoy to any great degree the 
luxuries or even all the conveniences 
of life, or above all to expect the 
trustees of an institution to stand be- 
tween a man and the consequences of 
a too liberal expenditure of the money. 
If teachers would stop whining about 
their pay there would be more dignity 
to their calling.” 

There is a good deal of this feeling 
about wages among the educational 
leaders, too. Superintendents and 
those associated with the hiring of 
teachers seem to acquire this elevated 
thought. The National Educational 
Association does not take up an in- 
vestigation of wages. The leaders 
have one and another reason against 
it and go on devising programs and 
presenting papers on the management 
of teachers, and the ideals of education. 
But the educational field is thus cul- 
tivated enough, Heaven knows. This 
drilling, weeding, and holding before 
the plants pictures of the fruit they 
ought to bear might better give way 
to a movement for fertilizing the soil. 
What is the use of lecturing to death 
a man who gets $328.80 per year, or 
a woman existing on $274.60 ? 

* * * * 

The first requisite is for teachers to 
unite and to study actual conditions. 
Let the teachers’ associations get at 
the facts. Let them show the ab- 
surdity of the present common pro- 
cedure in hiring teachers; the imper- 
tinence of the theory of supply and 
demand as applied to determining 
teachers’ salaries; the weakness of 
the plea that teachers’ pay should be 
short because vacations are long; the 
cruelty of the satire that says teach- 
ers make up in respect what they fail 
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to receive in money ; the failure of the 
missionary doctrine and, in short, the 
impossibility of the best schooling 
until the teachers are maintained in 
the condition for doing the best work. 

To my mind the strongest practical 
service in this line comes in the effort 
to get those who fix the salaries to 
estimate in detail how these could be 


spent to the best advantage. This 
results in such evident absurdities 


(like Dido’scovering the site of Carth- 
age with a bull’s hide) that there is 
only one conclusion: the teacher must 
be better paid. More valuable yet is 
an estimate of the cost of a fairly 
good livingin the community in which 
the teacher lives. Those selected by 
the New York Teachers’ Association 
are as follows: : 
BASIS OF ESTIMATES FOR ‘YEARLY COST OF 
A GOOD LIVING j 
FOR MAN OF 30 To 50 
YBARS AND EAMILY. 
aE 
Light and fuel....... ......... 
Table, 10, CtC..00..2ccc2-r00000 | 


FOR SINGLE WOMAN. 





Room.. 
Board 
Service 








Repairs and additions | Clothing ..... 0... 
to equipment...... ......++- Newspapers and periodi- 
a, ee | cal literature 
Clothing and care of | Si Sa 
SAME, MAM ......-.000eeeeee . | Church and charity, etc 
Clothing and care of | Amusements, concerts, 


DRENE, GEE... .wcreeverssscrvene ete 
Clothing and care of 

same, children.. ..... 
Newspaper and periodi- 

CIR ccscemnesssnnacesssseencocsseze 
Books. 
Church and charity........ | 


Car fare and travel (not 
POCTORTIVE) ..ccovvecssccresvece 
Extra expense of sum- 
mer outing 
Health—Doctor, dentist, 
medicine 


Public Spirit ..........:-000+ Insurance premiums, life 
Amusements, concerts, IN TIN iocicesxnssecnavesensien 
DE sels ise i icine nt peiteabeneee Professional literature, 
Car fare and travel (not societies, conventions, 
recreative)........ ..000.-.00 } UE ic csbncnGehiisie aetna aeetaiaee 


Extra expense of sum- 
mer outing... 
Health—Doctor, ‘dentist, 
me dicine...... 
Insurance ane life 
and fire.. 
If the man be a ‘teacher, 
physician, or in any 
other profession, add 
for special periodicals, 
societies, conventions, 
and mutual benefit 
Ee 
Hospitality 
Other items—specify ..... 
Sinking fund that ought 
to be laid aside each 
year for emergencies.... 
Total yearly estimate 
for a good living.......... 


| Other items (specify)...... 
OS eas 
Total..... 


Let the association get reputable 
men and women to fill out such esti- 
mates; publish them with the name 
of each estimator, make an average 


and submit the figures to boards of 
education, and request correction of 
the estimate by such as deem them 
too high. Ask for 
by 


a living wage, in- 


sured schedules beyond reach 
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CATION, 


of the precarious chances of each 
year’s changing financial demands of 
the various departments of city gov- 
ernment. Get more protection by 
State statutes. Intrench your posi- 
tion by every honest means that ex- 
perience will teach you. 


Hubbard and the Royeroft. L. 
BY S. Y.G 

Do you know about Elbert Hub- 
bard and the Roycroft Shop, at East 
Aurora, New York? Every teacher 
ought to know something about the 
great educational plant which has 
been developed there. Thirty years 
ago Mr. Hubbard was a robust, 
handsome lad of about seventeen, 
whose parents resided in the little 
town of Hudson, Illinois; he had been 
brought up on a farm and in a coun- 
try village, was a fair type of the 
product of the public schools, and be- 
ing of an active temperament, he 
was in a hurry, like many boys of 
that age, to get started in some occu- 
pation. His parents were well to do 
and would gladly have sent the boy 
to college, but such was not his choice. 
He obtained a position on the road 
selling goods—became a ‘‘ drummer,’ 
and those who did not know his bent 
of mind might have supposed that he 
had ‘‘struck his gait;’’ and so indeed 
it seemed for a while, even to the dis- 
cerning, for he stuck to the road and 
to office work in the same business 
for about twenty years. Meanwhile, 
being of a thoughtful cast of mind he 
observed men and things closely, he 
read, he thought, and without know- 
ing it, became a_ philosopher. 
these years he was a silent observer 
and thinker, neither writing nor talk- 
ing much, but like the Irishman’s ow! 
keeping up a “‘divil dv a thinkin’.’’ 
One day early in the ’90’s he discov- 


In 

















ered himself, and decided that, after 
all the old folks were more than half 
right when, twenty years before, they 
wanted him to go to college. But 
““age is but opportunity in another 
guise;’’ it was not yet too late. 
Bidding goodbye for awhile to office 
work, wife, babies, and farm—for he 
still kept close to nature and worked 
a little farm a dozen miles from Buf- 
falo—he went to Harvard and com- 
pleted a course, as he now says, chief- 
ly to demonstrate to himself a theory 
he held as to the small value of a col- 
lege education. 

Then Hubbard beganto write. The 
publishers coolly turned him down— 
at first. They always do when any- 
thing worth while is born into the 
world of letters. Hubbard set his 
teeth and said, ‘‘—— —— — I’ Il show 
you!” Andhedid. Theysoon wanted 
his manuscript, but could not get it; 
he published it himself. Thus origi- 
nated The Philistine, a magazinelet 
which in a half dozen years reached a 
circulation of one hundred thousand 
copies. 

A few trips to Europe supplied the 
material for the Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent Women, pub- 
lished at first by Putnam Sons, now 
from the authof’s Roycroft Shop, has 
been extended through several series, 
including eminent authors, states- 
men, artists, etc. Some of these are 
excellent material for supplementary 
reading in high school classes in liter- 
ature and history. Their appearance 
marked the advent of a new light n 
the literary sky. 

One little article entitled A Message 
to Garcia, carried Hubbard’s name 
into a wide field. It has been pub- 
lished in several languages. Geo. H. 
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Daniels of the New York Central Rail- 
way, distributed a million copies as a 
tract. Two years ago Mr. Hubbard 
began to speak in public, and today he 
is the most popular lecturer on the 
American platform. 

Of course Mr. Hubbard has his de- 
tractors. Some because of jealously, 
others because they do not under- 
stand the thing which the man stands 
for. One of these in a Boston paper 
recently asserted that Mr. Hubbard’s 
success and staying qualities were 
due to the ‘“‘gullibility of the crude, 
half cultured souls of the Middle 
West.”’ To this Mr. Winship, of the 
New England Journal of Education, 
makes the following pointed rejoin- 
der: ‘ 

It is not fair to lay the durability of Elbert 
Hubbard upon the Middle West. This is an 
assumption on the part of Boston which makes 
her the butt of ridicule from the Alleghenies to 
the Pacific coast. Boston has virtues enough 
that are genuine without pretending to possess 
those which are foreign to her. Mr. Hubbard 
lectured in Boston last winter in the best 
course in the city, and Mr. George H. Hatha- 
way, the ablest local authority on such mat- 
ters, said that after all the course tickets had 
been sold more than 1,000 evening tickets were 
sold to Mr. Hubbard’s lecture, something that 
never happened to any other man who was an- 
nounced from the first as one of the course at- 
tractions. 

I have never heard Mr. Hubbard lecture, but 
I was present at the Twentieth Century Club 
when one of the best known and most high- 
ly respected college protessors hereabouts 
came in with Mr. Hubbard, who was in due 
season invited to speak, and, as one of the most 
constant attendants of the club from itssecond 
year, I have seen no other man score so com- 
plete atriumph. A college president for whom 
we all have high regard. said it was one of the 
cleverest speeches to which he ever listened. In 
view of these two Boston experiences, it is in 
exceedingly bad taste to attribute Mr. Hub- 


bard’s durability to the ‘crude, half-cultured, 
souls of the Middle West.”’ 


What the Roycroft Shop is, and a 
brief discussion of what it and its 
founder stand for as an educational 
force and an object lesson in applied 
pedagogics must be reserved for an- 
other article. A ‘‘taste of his qual- 
ity’? may be had in the following 
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paragraphs taken from_a_ beautiful 
volume just issued from the Roycroft 
shop and entitled, ‘‘A Message to Gar- 
‘cia and Thirteen Other Things:” — 

te 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


I once heard George M. Pullman 
tell how at ten years of age he used 
to cut wood so his mother could cook, 
help her wash the dishes and sweep; 
carry water for her to do the wash- 
ing, and assist her hanging out the 
clothes. In a year or two more he 
planted the garden, knew all kinds of 
vegetable seeds on sight, knew every 
forest tree that grew in Western New 
York, and could distinguish between 
the qualities of the wood. At seven- 
teen he helped his father move houses 
and bains and dig wells and con- 
struct church steeples. That is to 
say, he was getting an education— 
learning to dothings in the best way. 
He was learning to make plans and 
execute them, think for himself, and 
be strong and self-reliant. Yet he 
didn’t know it at the time, and later 
regretted his lack of education and 
absence of opportunity. 

Pullman was always a little too 
busy to be a philosopher; in spite of 
his mighty grasp on practical things 
he failed to perceive that he was a 
product of the ‘“‘ unkind conditions”’ 
of his boyhood: He plumed himself 
on overcoming” great difficulties. In 
after dinner conferences he occasion- 
ally recited the great things he had 
done and compared them to the still 
greater things he might have done “‘if 
he had only had a chance.”’ 

Perhaps George M. Pullman knew 
down deep in bis heart that he had 
received the very best training possi- 
ble for his life work ; but that quality 
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in ‘‘self-made’’ men which causes 
them to want allthecredit for the job, 
blinded him in a great degree to the 
truth. Hence we find him protecting 
his own sons from the blessings that 
had been his. Instead of having his 
sons brought up to do things, he had 
servants who cheated them out of 
all that round of daily duties which 
had made him strong. He had tu- 
tors who taught them things out of 
books and gave them advice. The 
result was that the sons of George 
M. Pullman have achieved guardians, 
and their fantastic tricks before high 
heaven have added to the gayety of 
nations. 

Pullman’s boys are without even a 
trace of that decision and strength 
that made their father famous. 
George M. Pullman could operate a. 
great industry, but he could not 
bring up a family. He succeeded im 
everything but the boy business. 

Of course we can not assume that 
these boys would have been as com- 
petent as their father had they been 
brought up to work, but work would 
have, at least, protected them from 
excess. 

The method pursued by George M. 
Pullman in educating his boys is the 
plan pursued by most rich men. All 
that they gain for the world is lost in 
their children. And until yesterday 
all the college presidents and all the 
pedagogs who lectured and taught 
and wrote and preached, fully en- 
dorsed the plan adopted by George 
M. Pullman in educating his boys. 
So sternly true is this that Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, a graduate of 
Harvard, has said, “If you should 
take twelve prize men from Harvard 
and put them on a sinking ship, they 














would all drown through inability to 
construct a raft ”’ 

The mole blind pedagogs are quite 
willing to keep on stuffing boys with 
impressions, not knowing that the 
number of impressions a boy can hold 
is limited. We grow through expres- 
sion, and the large colleges even yet, 
afford a very imperfect means for ex- 
pression—all isimpression and repres- 
sion and suppression. 

But today we find a few of the 
highest type of teachers making a 
bold stand for the natural method of 
education. That is, they recognize 
that the education which George 
M. Pullman received was a better, 
wiser and safer education than the 
education which George M. Pullman 
gave to his boys. 

Recently I visited the John Dewey 
School at Chicago, and there I saw 
them doing for thechildren, with care- 
fully prepared intent, just what fate, 
poverty and ‘unkind conditions” did 
for George M. Pullman. John Dewey, 
the head of the Dewey School, is a 
pupil of that noted psychologist and 
thoroughly sane man, Dr. Stanley 
Hall; and the cry of Dr. Hall is, 
“Back to Nature.” At the Dewey 
School they try to teach children just 
as a kind, intelligent and loving 
mother would teach her children if 
she lived away off forty miles from 
nowhere, and had an income of three 
hundred a year to support a family 
of nine. 

Nothing interests us save as it 
comes home to us as a personal issue. 
And in visiting the Dewey School I 
unconsciously compared it with my 
own early lack of instruction. 

When I was fifteen years of age I 
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could break wild horses to saddle or 
harness, and teach kicking cows to 
stand while they were being milked. 
I could fell trees and drop the tree in 
any direction desired; I knew the 
relative value of allnative woods; ap- 
preciated the difference in soil, grains, 
fruits and simple minerals. I could 
use the draw-shave, adz, axe, broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, sickle and cradle. 
I could make a figure four trap, an 
axe helve, a neckyoke, ox yoke, whif- 
fletrees, clevis, and braid an eight- 
strand cattlewhip. We used to mend 
our harness on rainy days, and I 
could make a wax end, and thread it 
with a bristle and use a brad awl. 
I knew how to construct anashleach 
and to make soft soap, apple butter 
and pumpkin pies. I knew the pro- 
tess of weaving flax and wool, of 
making and burning brick. I knew 
on sight and had names for a score or 
more of birds, and had a good idea 
of the habits of squirrels, skunks, 
wolves and the fishes that swam in 
the creeks. I knew how to cure 
hams, shoulders and sidemeat; to: 
pickle beef, and cover apples with: 
straw and earth so they would keep- 
in safety through the most severe 
winter, and open up in the spring 
fresh and valuable. 

Of course, my knowledge was not 
of the scientific order, and I could not 
have explained it to another, because: 
I never knew I had it. It all came 
along easily, naturally and as a mat- 
ter of course. It would be absurd to 
say that I was an expert worker in 
all the lines I have mentioned, but I 
was familiar with the processes and 


‘could do things with my hands all in 


my own crude way, just as I daily 
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paragraphs taken from_a_ beautiful 
volume just issued from the Roycroft 
shop and entitled, ‘‘A Message to Gar- 


cia and Thirteen Other Things:” — 
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I once heard George M. Pullman 
tell how at ten years of age he used 
to cut wood so his mother could cook, 
help her wash the dishes and sweep; 
carry water for her to do the wash- 
ing, and assist her hanging out the 
clothes. In a year or two more he 
planted the garden, knew all kinds of 
vegetable seeds on sight, knew every 
forest tree that grew in Western New 
York, and could distinguish between 
the qualities of the wood. At seven- 
teen he helped his father move houses 
and bains and dig wells and con- 
struct church steeples. That is to 
say, he was getting an education— 
learning to dothings in the best way. 
He was learning to make plans and 
execute them, think for himself, and 
be strong and self-reliant. Yet he 
didn’t know it at the time, and later 
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absence of opportunity. 
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down deep in bis heart that he had 
received the very best training possi- 
ble for his life work ; but that quality 
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in ‘self-made’? men which causes 
them to want all thecredit for the job, 
blinded him in a great degree to the 
truth. Hence we find him protecting 
his own sons from the blessings that 
had been his. Instead of having his 
sons brought up to do things, he had 
servants who cheated them out of 
all that round of daily duties which 
had made him strong. He had tu- 
tors who taught them things out of 
books and gave them advice. The 
result was that the sons of George 
M. Pullman have achieved guardians, 
and their fantastic tricks before high 
heaven have added to the gayety of 
nations. 

Pullman’s boys are without even a 
trace of that decision and strength 
that made their father famous. 
George M. Pullman could operate a. 
great industry, but he could not 
bring up a family. He succeeded im 
everything but the boy business. 

Of course we can not assume that 
these boys would have been as com- 
petent as their father had they been 
brought up to work, but work would 
have, at least, protected them from 
excess. 

The method pursued by George M. 
Pullman in educating his boys is the 
plan pursued by most rich men. All 
that they gain for the world is lost in 
their children. And until yesterday 
all the college presidents and all the 
pedagogs who lectured and taught 
and wrote and preached, fully en- 
dorsed the plan adopted by George 
M. Pullman in educating his boys. 
So sternly true is this that Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, a graduate of 
Harvard, has said, “If you should 
take twelve prize men from Harvard 
and put them on a sinking ship, they 














would all drown through inability to 
construct a raft ”’ 

The mole blind pedagogs are quite 
willing to keep on stuffing boys with 
impressions, not knowing that the 
number of impressions a boy can hold 
is limited. We grow through expres- 
sion, and the large colleges even yet, 
afford a very imperfect means for ex- 
pression—all isimpression and repres- 
sion and suppression. 

But today we find a few of the 
highest type of teachers making a 
bold stand for the natural method of 
education. That is, they recognize 
that the education which George 
M. Pullman received was a better, 
wiser and safer education than the 
education which George M. Pullman 
gave to his boys. 

Recently I visited the John Dewey 
School at Chicago, and there I saw 
them doing for thechildren, with care- 
fully prepared intent, just what fate, 
poverty and ‘unkind conditions’”’ did 
for George M. Pullman. John Dewey, 
the head of the Dewey School, is a 
pupil of that noted psychologist and 
thoroughly sane inan, Dr. Stanley 
Hall; and the cry of Dr. Hall is, 
“Back to Nature.” At the Dewey 
School they try to teach children just 
as a kind, intelligent and loving 
mother would teach her children if 
she lived away off forty miles from 
nowhere, and had an income of three 
hundred a year to support a family 
of nine. 

Nothing interests us save as it 
comes home to us as a personal issue. 
And in visiting the Dewey School I 
unconsciously compared it with my 
own early lack of instruction. 

When I was fifteen years of age I 
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could break wild horses to saddle or 
harness, and teach kicking cows to 
stand while they were being milked. 
I could fell trees and drop the tree in 
any direction desired; I knew the 
relative value of allnative woods; ap- 
preciated the difference in soil, grains, 
fruits and simple minerals. I could 
use the draw-shave, adz, axe, broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, sickle and cradle. 
I could make a figure four trap, an 
axe helve, a neckyoke, ox yoke, whif- 
fletrees, clevis, and braid an eight- 
strand cattle whip. We used to mend 
our harness on rainy days, and I 
could make a wax end, and thread it 
with a bristle and use a brad awl. 
I knew how to construct anash leach 
and to make soft soap, apple butter 
and pumpkin pies. I knew the pro- 
tess of weaving flax and wool, of 
making and burning brick. I knew 
on sight and had names for a score or 
more of birds, and had a good idea 
of the habits of squirrels, skunks, 
wolves and the fishes that swam in 
the creeks. I knew how to cure 
hams, shoulders and sidemeat; to: 
pickle beef, and cover apples with: 
straw and earth so they would keep. 
in safety through the most severe 
winter, and open up in the spring 
fresh and valuable. 

Of course, my knowledge was not 
of the scientific order, and I could not 
have explained it to another, because: 
I never knew I had it. It all came 
along easily, naturally and as a mat- 
ter of course. It would be absurd to 
say that I was an expert worker in 
all the lines I have mentioned, but I 
was familiar with the processes and 


‘could do things with my hands all in 


my own crude way, just as I daily 
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saw my father and the neighbors do- 
ing. 

And so when I saw at this experi- 
mental school of Chicago University 
the same curriculum that I had known 
in youth being worked out I could 
not but smile. Professor ]ohn Dewey, 
with his costly apparatus and heavy 
endowment, is merely trying to over- 
come the ‘“advantages”’ 
tion. 

They have no wild horses nor kick- 
ing cows in the Dewey School, but 
they teach children to make things 
out of wood, iron and cloth. They 
are taught to measure, weigh, com- 
pare and decide. They wash dishes 
and put things away in a neat and 
orderly manner. They are taught 
the nature of wool, cotton and flax, 
and are shown how to weave, dye 
and construct. They learn without 
knowing when or how they learn. 
The repression and discipline that one 
feels in many schools is removed and 
there is an air of freedom in the place 
that is very helpful. 

The success of an individual is usu- 
ally damnation for hischildren. Lux- 
ury enervates and kills, and this is 
the reason that the race has made 
such slow and painful progress. All 
one generation gains is lost in the 
next. The great nations have died 
off from the earth simply because 
they succeeded. The grandeur that 
was Greece and the glory that was 
Rome are but names writ in water. 
The splendors of Spain and Italy are 
crumbling into dust. Whether France 
and, England have not expressed 
their best is a question—nations like 


of civiliza 


families die the death and they die be-~ 


cause they win. Institutions similar 
to the Dewey School are attempts to 
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hold the ground once gained, and as 
such they should command the earn- 
est consideration and respect of every 
man who knows history and who re. 
alizes that the progress of civilization 
has been only arepetition of the Jabor 
of Sisyphus. 

We grow strong through doing 
things. And when one generation 
comes into possession of the material 
good that the former generation has 
gained, and makes that fool remark, 
“I don’t have to work,” it straight- 
way is stepping on the chute that 
gives it a slide to Avernus—and then 
all has to be done over again. 


A Half Hour with the Dictionary. 

The following list of words will fur- 
nish a pleasant and instructive dic- 
tionary lesson Trace the original 
meaning as shown in the dictionary 
and observe how the word or phrase 
which is paired with it in the list ap- 
pears or lurks around somewhere in 
It will add 
to the value of this lesson if the stu- 
dent will first try to discover what 
the similarity of meaning is in the 
two expressions, and then refer to the 
dictionary for confirmation, or for 
light in cases that are not clear. 
Used in this way it may be madea 
raluable exercise for an advanced 


the root idea expressed 


class in language. 
What reader will run through the 
B’s and send us a similar list for 
those pages of the dictionary ? 
Abash—astonish 
Abode—delay 
Abate—beat down 
Abridge—shorten 
Acquaint—ad vise 
Adjourn—day 
Afford —provide 
Affray—trighten 
Age—time 
Aghast—terrify 
Agree—agreeable 
Ail—loathsome 


Allay—lay aside 
Allege—give testimony 
Allure—bait 

Aloof—to the wind ward 
Among—in the crowd 
Amount—up hill 
Anger—torture 
Angle—hook 
Anguish—perplexity 
Ankle—thumb or toe 
Annoy—weariness 
Anvil—beat 











Any—one Assay—weigh 
Appease—pacify Assemble—together 
Apprentice—learn Assuage—sweet 


Apricot—precious Astonish—thunder 
Apron—napkin Atone—at one 
Archer—bow Attach—arrest 
Arrange—a ring of peo-Attain—touch upon 

ple Attire—honor 
Array—arrange Avail—be worth 
Arrest—stay back Avalanche—valley ward 
Arrive—shore Avoid—empty out 
Ask—seek Awkward-turned away 


Easy Lessons in Seience.* 
BY PROF. C. P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. (Continued). 
When oxygen unites with a sub- 





stance, we say that the substance is 
oxidized and an oxide is formed. 
The iron, sulphur and charcoal, or 


carbon, are oxidized and oxides of 


these elements are formed. The iron 
oxide may be found in the bottom 
of the bottle in which the iron was 
burned. If this oxidation is very 
rapid we speak of it as burning or as 
combustion; if itis slow we call it 
rusting or decay. Such changes are 
constantly taking place in the ma- 
terials, about us which are exposed to 
the air. If the air can be excluded 
oxidation does not take place. Car- 
bon, sulphur and iron will oxidize in 
our atmosphere, but not as rapidly 
as in pure oxygen, thus showing that 
air is by no means made up entirely 
of this gas. It is fortunate for us 
that it is not; a fire once started in 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen could 
never be brought under control; in 
such an atmosphere substances would 
rust and decay with great rapidity 
and our own bodies could not stand 
the strain of the rapid oxidation that 
would take place within the tissues. 

Without oxygen we could not live, 
and with too much of it we would 


*Regun in December. 
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surely die. It will therefore be of in- 
terest to find out, by experiment, as 
nearly as possible, the proportion of 
this gas in the air, and the nature of 
the other element with which it is 
associated. 

IV. Nitrogen. As the air contains 
both oxygen and nitrogen, the latter 
can be obtained by burning a sub- 
stance in a confined body of air. This 
will consume the oxygen, leaving the 
nitrogen free. As we have seen, how- 
ever, an oxide is always formed when 
a substance burns in oxygen, and in 
order to get nitrogen ina pure state 
it will be necessary to remove this 
oxygen. Lower a lighted candle into 
a bottle of air. After a moment re- 
move and pour ina spoonful of lime 
water, prepared as described in the 
December number. Shake, and ob- 
serve that it becomes milky, thus in- 

dicating that the oxide 
formed by the burning 
candle is an oxide of car- 
bon, or as we have learn- 


ed to call it, carbonic 
4 acid gas. (CQ,). 

| The experiment sug- 

gests an easy way of re- 

moving the oxide. Inte 

some deep vessel, as a 

glass jar, pour five or six 

Fig. 9. inches of lime water. At- 

tach a piece of small candle to the 

end of a wire and bend the wire inte 

the shape of the letter J (Fig. 9) leav- 

ing the short arm five or six inches 

long. Light the candle and lower the 

bent portion of the wire into the 

lime water, allowing the candle to 

burn just above its level. Hold am 

empty, wide-mouthed hottle inverted 


above the burning candle’ and 


bh 
iy 


| 
il 
i 
; 


i 


my 
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plunged into the lime water so 
that the mouth of the bottle shall 
be three or four inches below the 
surface (Fig. 10). The candle will 


burn until the O is exhausted (and 
will then the 
will rise to take the place of the 


go out) and water 
; consumed oxygen. 
/ Keeping the 
mouth of the bot- 
tle still below the 
surface of the wa- 
ter, draw out the 
wire and candle, 
cover the mouth 
tightly with a 





piece of cardboard 


Fig. 10. and, lifting the 
bottle from the water, shake for 
a moment. The CO, combines ‘with 
the lime water, thus leaving the 


nitrogen by itself, as it is not sol- 
uble in the lime water. Determine 
how the volume of the nitrogen com- 
pares with that of the lime water. 
As lime water has taken the place of 
the oxygen this experiment will give, 
approximately, the relative amounts 
of nitrogen and oxygen in the atmos- 
phere. There should be about one 
part oxygen to four parts nitrogen. 
Should the heat of the candle so ex- 
pand the air in the bottle as to drive 
out apart of it, the water would take 
its place and thus interfere seriously 
with the accuracy of the results. 
Care should therefore be taken to 
prevent this by plunging the mouth 
ef the bottle farther below the surface 
of the lime water in order to increase 
the pressure upon the confined air. 
This may necessitate reducing the 
length of the short arm of the wire 
and possibly adding more lime water. 


lighted candle into the 


Lower a 
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nitrogen (Fig. 2) and observe that it 
is at once extinguished and 
that the nitrogen does not 
take fire. We might infer 
that the carbonic acid gas 
caused the candle to go out, 
had we not removed that 
gas by means of the lime 
water. 
that it 





As it is we know 


must be the ni- 


Fig. 2 


trogen. 


Try a lighted splinter and burning 
sulphur. They will also be extin- 
guished, thus showing that nitrogen 
is a non-supporter of combustion, 
being exactly the opposite of oxygen 
in this respect. This is the character- 
istic property of nitrogen. It serves 
to dilute the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere and this to prevent too rapid 
oxidation. 

Examine a bottle of the gas for its 
color and odor. Remove 
from the bottle, and after a few sec- 
onds lower the lighted candle into it; 
If after the 
bottle stands a moment or two, the 
experiment be repeated, the candle 
will not be extinguished, thus indica- 
ting that the gas has escaped. With 
another bottle of the gas see if it is 


the cover 


it will be extinguished. 


heavy enough to be bailed out or 
siphoned off like the CO,. These ex- 
periments will show the gas to be 
about as heavy as the air. 

The nitrogencan be separated from 
the oxygen of the atmosphere by still 
another simple method, as follows: 
Substitute ordinary water for the 
lime water, and burning sulphur for 
the burning candle in the first method. 
This will give an oxide of sulphur in- 
stead of an oxide of carbon as the 
product of combustion; it will ap- 
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pear as a white gas, and can be dis- 
solved in the water by shaking, while 
the nitrogen will not be. Thesulphur 
may be made to adhere to the wire 
by first plunging the end of it into 
mucilage and then into powdered 
sulphur. If the lime water is not 
to be had, this will be found a very 
convenient method. 

These experiments teach us the fol- 
lowing facts about the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere : 


(1) It does not support combustion. 

(2) Will not burn. 

(3) Is about as heavy as air. 

(4) Is colorless and transparent. 

(5) Comprises about four-fifths of the vol- 
ume of the atmosphere. 


223 
Hard Words. 

Mr. Slason Thompson repeated the 
sixteen words which the university 
students at Evanston could not spell. 
Superintendent Cooley said those 
words are rather difficult, and men 
who are not accustomed to using 
them would be excusable in missing 
some of them. Then the newspapers 
printed them, and the linotype man 
of the Daily News ceuldn’t set them 
up right when he had the copy before 
him. Here they are: Acquiesce, as- 
similate, caterpillar, culinary, diph- 
theria, efficient, epidemic, hypocrisy, 
jeopardy, mosquitoes, niece, pacified, 


secession, Tennessee, anthracite, 
atrocity.—School Weekly. 


rd —_—7 
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The Power of a Growing Squash. 

The following is going the rounds; 
it seems incredible, and there is a lack 
of definiteness as to place and date of 
making the experiment, which is not 
reassuring. The structure of the har- 
ness as shown in the cut (taken from 
an exchange) presents many points 
on which a doubting Thomas would 
hang question marks. The account 
of the experiment as given in the 
American Primary Teacher, and at- 
tributed to Rev. W. H. Hubbard, is as 
follows: 


When I was in Amherst College, at a neigh- 
boring Agricultural College an experiment was 
made in testing the power of a growing squash. 
The squash was so encased in a harness of 
strap iron that weights might be placed on it. 
In order to grow, it was obliged to lift these 


weights. The tollowing table shows the weights 
lifted by the squash: 


Aug. 21, 60 Ibs. Oct. 12, 2,500 Ibs. 
Aug. 31, 500 “ Oct. 18,3,120 ‘ 
Sept.11,1,100 ‘* Oct. 24,4,120 “ 


Sept. 30, 2,015 “ Oct. 31,5,000 ‘ 
On October 31, when the squash had lifted 
5,000 pounds, the harness broke. 


From the above, as a text, Mr. 
Winship, in a recent number of the 
New England Journal of Education, 
preaches a very nice and highly im- 
aginative sermon, personifying the 
squash as taking a course from the 
kindergarten through the university. 
The sermon is not bad, but the text— 
doubt it. What do the farmer 
boys say about a squash that can 
stand up under the weight of a hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of oats ? 


we 
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Curiosities and Quipes 


(Webster defines a curiosity as “that tich 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’ Ticre is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
ed: cation of the young A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge.] 


Queries About Authors. 


What does Anthony Hope? 
To Marietta Holley. 


What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 


When is Marian Evans Cross? 
When William Dean Howells. 


When did Thomas Buchanan Read ? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 


Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 


Why is Sarah Grand ? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 


How long will Samuel Lover ? 
Until Justin Winsor. 

What gives John Howard Payne? 
When Robert Burns Augustus Hare. 


When did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When George W. Cutter. 


Where did Henry Cabot Lodge? 
In Mungo Park, or Thomas Hill. 


Why did Louis Carroll? 
To put a stop to Francis Quarles. 
Why is George Canning? 
To teach Julia Ward Howe. 
The Bookman 





Curious Effect of Commas, 

People often use commas in a hap- 
hazard way, putting them in where- 
ever they will look well. 

The other day Senator Hoar in a 
speech said: ‘*The Chinaman who is 
in every respect fit for citizenship is 
the 
Italian who is absolutely unfit is ad- 
mitted.” 

Now the papers 


excluded, while Portuguese or 


hold of this 
statement of fact and by puttingcom- 


got 
mas after ‘‘Chinaman,”’ ‘‘citizenship,” 
“Italian,” and “unfit,”’ made it into a 
slur on the Portuguese and Italian 
immigrants, for in its distorted form 
the statement was that all Portuguese 
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and Italians are unfit while all China- 
men are fit for citizenship. So much 
for the importance of commas. 

Senator Hoar could of course have 
avoided any possibility of being mis- 
understood had he said: ‘‘The China- 
man that is in every respect fit is ex- 
cluded, while the Portuguese or Ital- 
ian that is unfit is admitted.—Path- 
finder. 





Questions in Natural Science. 


How many teeth in the mouth of a river? 
How many scowls on the face of the deep ? 
How many toes has the foot of a mountain ? 
With how many brooms does a tornado sweep? 


How long is the fringe on the cape of Colona ? 

How many tines in the fork of a stream ? 

Can a watershed ever be called an umbrella ? 

And who is the giant to lift a sunbeam? 
—Rufus Clark Landon. 


The bronze equestrian statue of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, in Richmond, Va., 
is said to be full of honey. An unusu- 
ally large swarm of bees took posses- 
sion of the interior of the statue last 
summer, entering through the mouth. 
As the statue cannot be opened with- 
out injuring it, the bees are safe in 
their metal hive, and occupy the 
whole interior space of manand horse. 


Student’s Eating Bout 


The higher education is claiming 
another victory in the performance 
of a Harvard sophomore, who should 
be entitled to the degree of bachelor 
of gluttony for hiswork. A few days 
ago the following notice was posted 
in the students’ dining hall. 

‘‘The human ostrich, the wonderful 
acrobatic eater, W. S. Merrill, ’04, 
will eat $3 worth of extra orders to- 
night at table 31. Doors open at 5. 

The challenge was the outcome of a 
discussion of the limits of the human 











stomach. Beforea large audience Mer- 
rill disposed of three full-sized beef- 
steaks, two mutton chops, a side-dish 
of peas, two pints of Apollinaris wa- 
ter and two cups of coffee. He had 
the privilege of selecting any dishes 
that would come to $3. At last ac- 
counts he was still alive.— Pathfinder. 





Under the British system, members 
of the House of Commons do not 
have to be residents of the districts 
which they represent. Taking advan- 
tage of this fact, the electors of Gal- 
way have perpetrated a grim bit of 


- fReadings and 
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Irish humor by electing to Parlia- 
ment an officer in the Boer army. 





In a railroad wreck, the debris of 
broken cars was piled on the head 
and shoulders of a man, and near by 
lay a long tin horn and a cane decor- 
ated with ribbons. Strong men re- 
moved the weight from his body and 
tenderly carried him up the bank and. 
laid him on the ground. When he re- 
gained consciousness, he opered his. 
eyes and shouted: ‘‘’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! 
Sizz, boom, ah! Ki-yi, hip-hip, hoo- 
gah yah! Come on, fellows! Which 
side has the ball ?”’ 


YW 


Dd WRecitations. 





The Spells. 


A POE- BY GEO. D. BROOMELL. 


Hear the examination spells, 
Test word spells; 
Whata quiver of anxiety that paper listimpels! 
How the victim’s bosom swells 
With a desperate desire 
To be higher—one grade higher-- 
And with resolute endeavor, 
To be perfect now and ever, 
He spells, spells, spells, 
With his pen or pencil spells. 
But he’s quaking, quaking, 
And his anxious heart is aching, 
Lest his memory should fail 
In his spells. 
For full well he knows the tale 
That a little missing tells. 
If he spells the word believe 
As he would the word receive, 
Or if he puts too many I's 
In the simple word propels, 
It may mean another year 
In the grade he hopes to clear. 
Oh! the babel and the trouble of thespells! 


M, 


Hear the reformation spells, 
Phonetic spells; 
What a worldof happiness their harmony fore- 
tells. 
No more spelling with affright, 
No more study sn the night, 
About the spells; 
For the simple sounding tells 
Just what letter will be right 
When one spells. 
No more crying, no more sighing. 
No more melancholy moanings over 
Mishaps in the spel's; 
The spelling and the sound agree. 
And as the one so must the other he. 








oo 


Such simple spelling surely knell/s 
For other spells. 
Happy time, the coming time, 
When any child of any clime 
Will sound by spell and spell by sound, 
Will learn his reading at a bound, 
And be perfect from the start 
In the orthographic art. 


The Gifts of the Year. 


The years pass on, and more and more 
A miracle it seems to me, 
To see the Spring come slowly up 
From southern gulf and sea; 
To see the emerald grass arise 
From fields where snow lay yesterday, 
And see the bare brown boughs put on, 
Their wealth of leaf and spray; 
To see the airy stalks of wheat 
Bend low and lower with the grain 
Which feeds a multitude at home 
And millions o'er the main; 
To see the swaying boughs droop low 
With ruby fruit, the whole year's flower, 
And field and garden everywhere 
Yield up their precious dower; 
To see fair Summer leave our homes 
For shores where Mexic waters play, 
And stealthy Autumn set his feet 
Where she tread yesterday. 
And though our eyes may never see 
Again this grand procession come, 
We know the years will bring it still— 
The Spring and harvest home, 
And other eyes will see it all, 
And other hearts with joy shall beat, 
7 see the sweet June roses bloom 
And watch the ripening wheat. 
—Ninctte M. Lowater, 
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Seven Sleepers. 

(In their winter beds 
Curly-headed Baby Tom 
Sleeps in cosy blankets warm, 

In his crib. , 


Bob-o’-Lincoln—oh, so wise! 
Goes to sleep neath sunny skies, 
’Mid the leaves. 


Mr. Bruin, night and day, 
Snoozes all his time away, 
In his cave! 


Squirrel-Red with nuts—a store! 
Ia hollow tree trunk likes to snore, 
In the wood. 


Mrs. Woodchuck ‘neath some knoll, 
Drowses in her bed—a hole! 
Deep in earth. 


Flower bulbs all close together, 
Doze throughout the wintry weather 
’Neath the snow. 


In the chrysalis hard by, 
Dreams the sometime butterfly, 
In corner hid. 


Oh, what beds! So very queer! 
Yet to each one just as dear 
As yours to you! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


A Tale of The Airly Days. 


~*Oh! tell me a tale of the airly days— 
Of the times as they used to be; 

* Piller of Fi-er’ and ‘Shakespeare's Plays’ 
Is a most too deep fer me.’ 

{ want plane facts and | want plane words, 
Of the good old-fashioned ways, 

When speech run free as the song of birds 
’ Way back in the airly days. 


* * * * * * 


Tell of the things jest as they was— 
They don’t need no excuse !— 

Don't tetch ‘em up like the poets does, 
Tel theyr all too fine for use!— 

Say they was ‘leven in the fambily— 
Two beds, and the chist, below, 

And the trundle-beds that each helt three, 
And the clock and the old bureau. 


Then blow the horn at the old back door 
Tel the echoes all halloo, 

And the children gethers home onc’t more, 
Jest as they ust to do: 

Blow for Pap tel he hears and comes, 
With Tomps and Elias too, 

A-marchin’ home, with the fife and drums 
And the old Red, White and Blue. 


Blow and blow tel the sound dreps low 
As the moan of the whipperwill, 
And wake up mother, and Ruth and Joe, 
All sleepin’ at Bethel Hill: 
Blow and call tel the faces all 
Shine out in the back-log’s blaze, 
And the shadders dance on the old hewed wall 
As they did in the airly days. 
—Riley Farm-Rhymes. The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
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The Weed’s Complaint. 


“It’s rough, 

I tell you what, an’ tough. Five times 

I've taken root this spring an’ tried to grow, 
But ev’ry time I git a start, along 

That smarty comes a-brandishin’ his hoe— 
An’ chop! An’ there Iam again. They might, 

I think, at least, jest let a feller be, 
Who wasn’t doin’ nothin’, but they seem 

To have a spite agin me, I can see, 
An’ I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


‘*O’ course, 

If | was both’rin’ anybody—but I ain't; 

Ain’t bonin’ favorsan’ ain’t makin’ any blow. 
I'm peaceable an’ quiet an’ jest try 

To git along the best I know.; 
I wasn’t even planted, but jest growed 

All by my lonely—wasn’t helped a speck 
As others are; but the less I ask, 

It seems, the more I get it in the neck— 
An’ I don’t git no chance,”’ said the weed. 


“‘An’ then, 

Jest see that dude, the corn-stalk. Coddled till 

It makes one tired to see. Why, d’you know 
He'd die if he’s not babied so! Gee-whiz! 

If I but had that show—or half the show 
That he has! Wouldn’t I grow? I guess yes— 

I'd topthe fence innotime. Spread ? Oh, my— 
An’ smile? I'd pay for care. I would. an’ be 

The pride o’ this whole garden ’fore I die— 
But I don’t git no chance,”’ said the weed. 

—L. F. Fogg, in the Cleveland Leader. 





When Laura goes to Play. 


When Laura goes to play with Lou, 
Who lives across the way, 

She wears a gingham frock of blue 
Just made for romp and play ; 

And oftentimes her hat’s askew, 

When Laura goes to play with Lou. 


When Laura plays with Lulubel, 
Who lives up on the square, 

She has to dress up very well 
And thiok about her hair. 

It would not do to run pell-mell, 

Up on the square with Lulubel. 


When Laura goes to play with Lou, 
They picnic on the grass; 

Two cups of milk, a bun or two, 
Is all there is to pass; 

And yet it seems a nice menu 

To Laura, playing there with Lou. 


When Laura plays with Lulubel, 
Their parties are so fine! 
With china fragile as a shell, 
And silver all ashine, 
And Nurse Celeste and Mademoiselle 
To serve each course for Lulubel. 


When Laura goes to play with Lou, 
Her best-loved doll she takes, 

And though it’s very far from new, 
No difference it makes; 

For over there ’s a dolly, too, 

That’s old, but very dear to Lou. 


When Laura plays with Lulubel, 
Miss French Doll is on hand, 











For all the dolly folks that dwell 
Up there are very grand, 

With names like Clarice and Estelle, 

Those Paris dolls of Lulubel. 


And so when Laura goes to play, 
One easily can tell 
If she is off to spend the day 
In style with Lulubel, 
Or in a simpler way ’t is true, 
But merrier far, with little Lou. 
—Rose M. Powers, in St. Nicholas. 





Dreaming and Doing. 


*‘May-be,’”’ ‘‘Guess-so,’’ ‘‘Don’t-know’’ and 
‘*Perhaps,”’ 

Are the names of four brothers—four weak 
little chaps: 

To make up their minds quite unable they 
seem— 

They hesitate, meditate, vacillate, dream. 


And while they are halting, four lads ’cross 
the way, 

Get all the good jobs and receive all the pay ; 

The names of the latter—Yeu've guessed them, 
no doubt— 

Are ‘‘ Decision.”’ ‘‘ Assurance,’’ ‘‘ Resolve,’’ and 
Find-out.”’ 

—Rufus Clark Landon. 


Cozzespondence 


Please give a solution of the following prob- 
lem, and oblige, 
Milmine, II. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


A ball 12 feet 
in diameter sur- 
mounts a pillar 
70 feet high; on 
the ball stands a 
man whose eye is 
5 feet above the 
ball; how large 
a circle on a 
plane at the foot 
of the pillar is 
unseen to him? 











B Cc 


AD=11 feet. ED=6 feet. 
AE=\/ 112 — 62 
Triangles A D E and A B C are similar. 
Hence, BC : DE = AC: AE. 
DEX AC _6X87_ 
AE V/85 


V/85 


and BC = 


= 56.5 


The radius of the invisible circle is, therefore, 
56.5 feet. 
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Concerning “ Elling,’’ President Al- 
bert Salisbury, of Whitewater, Wis., 
State Normal School, writes: 


1 have read * Elling,’’ by Alexander Corstvet, 
with much pleasure. ‘The story is pleasing 
though simple; and one follows the evolution 
of Elling with sympathetic interest. But the 
distinguishing characteristic of the book is its 
quaint philosophy, its originality in thought 
and informs of expression; the author is think- 
ing aloud in his own original way. The book 
is well worth any thoughtful man’s perusal; and 
to those who are acquainted with the author's 
personality and history it will have a double 
interest. ALBERT SALISBURY. 


‘Ghre Cleazing Mouse. 
TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE. 


{When you want to buy ata bargain or to sella 
book or apparatus which you no longer need, write 
out your want, briefly stated, and for each inser- 
tion desired send as many cents as your notice con- 
tains words. Thisis merely a nominal rate for space 
and is open only to actual teachers and subscribers. ] 





For SaLE—EncyclopediaBrittanica, 
Americanized Edition. 12 volumes. 
Half morocco. Regular price, $60. 
Now on sale ata bargain. For par- 
ticulars address X, this office. 

For SALE.—Private school in North 
Carolina. Founded 1890. Also a 
school in theEast. For full particu- 
lars address M. S., 232 17th street, 
Milwaukee. 

For SaALE—A complete set of WEstT- 
ERN TEACHER, neatly bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per volume. R., care of 
WESTERN TEACHER. Milwaukee. 





For Sace—Student’s Cyclopedia, two 
volumes, new. half morocco. Regular 
price, $9.00. This set $6.00. Address 
L.G., care S. Y. Gittan &Go., Milwaukee. 


WANTED TO Buy—Volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E A. State what 
years you have and we will quote 
price —Wisconsin School Supply Co., 
Milwaukee. 


WanTeD, To Buy—A set of Vol I of 
WESTERN TEACHER, either bound or un- 
bound. State price. R.. care of West- 
ERN TEACHER, Milwaukee. 


For Sace—A set of the International 
Cyclopedia, new. $35. Atice Ritey, 501 
Murray Ave., Milwaukee. 
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‘he Wulletin. 


“In “ag last, Hall's Arithmetic Primer 
was adopted in the public schools of~Philadel- 
phia, and in January | it was adopted i in Boston. 

When youtry a new device and have found 
it to have practical value in the schoolroom, 
tell your fellow-teachers about it through the 
pages of the JouRNAL. 


In a sketch of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the new president of Columbia University, con- 
tributed to the Review of Reviews for Feb- 
ruary, the fact is brought out that Dr. Butler 
has delivered important educational addresses 
in every one of the fifty States and Territories 
of the Union. 


If vou have not been using monthly re- 
port cards try this mode of encouraging 
regular, prompt attendance and diligence 
in learning lessons. See the fac simile of 
our card on another page. It is unsurpassed 
for simplicity and effectiveness, and is printed 
oncardboard of first quality which will stand 
the wear to which report cards are necessarily 
subjected. 


One of the surprises in Lowa school circles 
was the resignation of Supt. Kratz of Sioux 
City. While intimate friends knew that Dr. 
Kratz was interested in a large field of activity 
—yet it was not known that he contemplated 
so early a resignation. }’rompted by a desire 
to do the best thing for the schools, however, 
at the January meeting of the board he pre- 
sented his resignation. 

Dr. Kratz’ plans have not been definitely an- 
nounced but it is rumored that he will be called 
to a higher position. 

Prin. W. M. Stevens, of the Hopkins Building, 
has been elected to succeed Supt. H. E. Kratz. 
The unanimous opinion, in which THE Jour- 
NAL joins heartily, is that the selection is a 
good one. 


Mr. Alexander Forbes, for the past twenty- 
one years Western manager of the publishiag 
a of Sheldon & Co., now Butler, Sheldon & 


has been promoted to the position of 


aed -in-chief and will have his headquarters 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Forbes was for seven- 
teen years engaged in public school work in 
Cleveland, where he was assistant superintend- 
ent, and later at the head of the normal school. 
Editorial work will not be a new field to him, 
for he hasrevised and edited several well known 
schoolbooks. Mr. Forbes takes to his new 
position considerable expereince in literary 


work, a clear, incisive mind, and a wealth of 
practical experience in judging of the merits of 


text-books; and he leaves in this field a host 


of friends who have long known him as one of 


the ablest among the educational workers in 
the West. 

Mr. Forbes is succeded by Mr. C. E. Brown, 
who for about eighteen years has been state 
agent in Wisconsin for the same company. 


Mr. Brown has few equals in those qualities 
which make a successful and popular field man 
in the book business, and that he will prove a 
worthy successor to Mr. 


Forbes in matter of 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A TONIC FOR DEBILITATED 
MEN AND WOMEN. _cosemm, 


Genuine bears name *Horsford’s”’ on label. 








generalship and office management which 
his new position will require is confidently ex- 
pected by those who know him. 

D. D. Mayne succeeds to the field work in 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan; he was for 
nine years superintendent of schools in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and since last September held 
a similar position in Ishpeming, Mich. Mr. 
Mayne’s name is already ‘‘a household word” 
among the school people of Wisconsin, because 


’ of the excellent series of registers and records 


of which he is the author. He is one of the few 
prominent school men of the northwest who 
have made no enemies. To a man of passive 
or lethargic temperament, this would be a 
doubtful compliment, but Mr. Mayne has the 
energy of a dynamite cartridge and the wis- 
dom to exert it sun-beam fashion. 


The fact that President H. B. Brow n, of Val- 
paraiso College and Northern Indiana Normal 
School, was made President of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association last year shows in 
what high regard the man and the institution 
which he represents are held. He has won his 
way to well deserved recognition among the 
normal school and college men of America, and 
has made his school a great force throughout 
the West and all without the advantage (or 
handicap ?) of stateaidorendowment. Heisot 
that type of men whom the law of the survival 
of the fittest plainly marks as generals and 
managers of important enterprises, and unlike 
some who possess the native endowment which 
fits for leadership, he is highly honored in his 
own country and among his own people. The 
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Hoosiers appreciate a good thing when they 
see it, and the Valparaiso institution clearly 
belongs in the class of good things educational 
which Indiana enjoys. 

County superintendents in need of institute 
instructors of first-class ability should address 
this office. We know several men and women 
whose work is A Lin every respect who have 
a few available dates still onen. 





Senator Bacon, of Georgia, who has just re- 
turned from the Philippines, has written for the 
Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, a 
paper on the business aspect of our insular 
affairs. He comes to the conclusion that our 
account with the Philippines must, for an in- 
definite time, be on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 





Mayne’s series of school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full description 
will be sent on application to the Wisconsin 
School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on anotherpage. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completeness. 





A certain Wisconsin educational journal was 
once owned and edited by a gentleman; but 
over a year ago the eminent professor of ped- 
agogy who for many years had written its 
editorials severed his business and editorial 
connection with it. For some months there- 
atter he contributed a few articles; they were 
signed S’’. The Doctor could not afford to 
be mixed: up in the business affairs of a mori- 
bund journal, and having an unsullied personal 
and professional reputation, of course he 
could not permit a paper owned and run bya 
nondescript management to use his literary pro- 
duct and peddle throughout the state the 
assertion that ‘Dr. S. is still connected with 
the literary department of the journal.” 
Hence it showed his usual wisdom and dis- 
cretion to insist on having the articles from his 
pen, which for a while the new ‘‘ management”’ 
was permitted to use, carefully labeled. But 
the few readers who still see that journal 
occasionally, have noticed that for some time 
the “S" articles have disappeared from its 
pages 


The personality of the editor is the soul of 


an educational journal. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Geo. P. Brown, Henry R. Pattengill, Rich- 
ard G. Boone, Tom F. McBeath, A. E. Win- 
ship, John MacDonald, C. W. Bardeen, 
Aaron Gove and O T. Corson, are names 
which some of the leading educational jour- 
nals of America are justly proud to announce 
as editors. Time was when the Wisconsin 
journal referred to also had an editor whose 
name was a guaranty of respectability, and 
who gave it so much of dignity and strength 


that some people still think and even speak of 


itas ‘Dr. S’s paper.’”’ But the corpse of the 
paper which up to a year ago was kept alive 
by the vitality the Doctor at considerable 
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Reading of Live Interest 


FIRST STEPS IN THE 
OUR COUNTRY. 


By W.A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. 
A.M. 334 pages. 220 illustrations. New edition 
enlarged and revised to 1901. 60 cents. 

A fascinating and forceful history, told in the 
lives of forty great Americans, from Columbus 
to McKinley. It centers every epoch upon rep- 
resentative personages, veritable history-makers. 
Full of anecdotes and telling illustrations. 


MOWRY’S AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND 
INVENTORS. 
Illustrated. 65 cents. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 





HISTORY OF 


Mowry, 


Profusely illustrated. 60 cents. The World and 
Its People Series. Send for list. 
HARI’S SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN 
POETS. 
Illustrated. %0 cents. 
FOSTER AND CUMMING’S ASGARD 
STORIES. 
Illustrated. 36 cents. 


Send for our booklet entitled ** Attractive 
Volumes for Supplementary Reading.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 














financial sacrifice imparted to it is now in the 
class of anonymous publications. There is 
plenty of internal evidence to arouse the suspi- 
cion that its present editors are Aunt Nancy 
and Mr. Pecksniff, but their names are no- 
where announced in the paper. The pitiable 
example of pharisaical cant and impotent senil- 
ity, printed on the first page of the aforesaid jour- 

nal for February will cause its readers to recall 
by way of contrast the former days when it 
had an editor; and yet the venomous screed is 
labeled “ editoral”! 

The pity of it is that through the association 
of ideas and names Dr. S. is still thought of by 
the undiscerning as associated in some way 
with that journal. Of course those who are 
acquainted with him know that he would not 
smirch his good name by aiding and abetting 
the designs of parties who are willing to lend 
themselves for sinister purposes to the manage- 
ment of a disreputable, anonymous publication. 

When a journal which once had a good repu- 
tation passes, because of the accident of finan- 
cial stringency, to the control and manage- 
ment of a small man with an evil heart, a 
disappointed, broken-down politician whose 


jealousy of another’s success makes him sour, 


a chronic hanger-on in a political position ofa 
very inferior rank, a senile, quondam “lawyer” 
from a backwoods town, it is not strange that 
a scholarly gentleman should decline to per- 
mit the use of his name as editor a day bevond 
the contract time prescribed in the instrument 
of transfer. 
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Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song 
book is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five 
two-cent stamps. 


Don't pay $2.00 for a volume of proceedings 
ofthe N. E. A. That is the price you will pay 
if vou send to the secretary, but send to this 
office and you can get the same thing for $1.00 
—same price for the current volume or back 
volumes. 





Put these two books into your school library; 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. 


Those people who are always questioning 
the appropriate powers of our central and 
state governments, will never be able to make 
correct judgments in regard to the matter 

. until they read some such account of the 
formation of the Union as that contained in 
Strong and Schafer’s recent book. The Gov- 
ernment of the American People. 





The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement willadd greatly to the popularity 
ot this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


In his book, ‘‘ What is Shakespeare?” Pro- 
fessor L. A. Sherman furnishes a working 
approach to the great plays. First the com- 
plete drama of Cymbeline is made over into 
something like a novel. The Winter’s Tale 
similarly follows, but the treatment is stopped 
at the point where it is practicable for the 
reader, by appendix help, to carry the inter- 
pretation forward for himself. Since these two 
plays are among the latest that Shakespeare 
wrote, Romeo and Juliet. his first great 
tragedy, is also analyzed in part, to show 
what the author was in ideals and purpose, at 
the beginning of his dramatic career. A chap- 





The-eis more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be aconstitutional disease, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co, 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the mar- 
ket. Itis taken internally in doses from 10 drops toa 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

*. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hallt’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CUMIVEHSIEY swe... 


... State of Missouri. 


FOUSDED IN 1840. 


: | 
Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy.andalso of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
(Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Mechanical), 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomology, Vet- 
erinary Science, and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Mili 
tary Science and Tactics also, and in Stenog- 
raphy and Business Forms. 
All Departments Open to Women 
Tuition Free. 

Four‘een buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture. library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work a'l new. 

Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University. 
& 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
nmbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the University. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
is a department of the University. 

For catalogue, address 

IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar. 
Columbia, Mo 


Daas Nartar Nao Mawr Naat Norl\ot Notivore 





ter follows on Shak: speare’s manner of con- 
structing plays, showing how makers of other 
literature, without intending it, have followed 
the same general plan. Preliminary analyses 
of the remaining plays generally accounted 
greatest, follow, with bibliographic and other 
helps for unassisted studentsand readers. The 
Macmillian Company. 

A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


The new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary contains a supplement of about 
25,000 new words. This fact is an impressiye 
commentary on the rapid growth of the Eng- 
lish language, which is beyond any reasonable 
doubt to become the universal world speech. 
The International is now the standard for a 
larger number of people than any other dic- 
tionary in any language. The book itself is a 
marvel—in quality it meets the demands of the 
highest scholarship, in quantity it is equal to 
seventy-five volumes of the size usually sold 
for one dollar each. But in point of the re- 
markable field which it has come to occupy it 
is no less a marvel. It hardly needs to be said 
than in America there is to-day practically 
only one dictionary. A generation ago anoth- 
er was in the field and in certain parts of 
America, especially in New England, it was a 
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competitor of Webster's, but today in the 
West one seldom hears it even named. 

The sale of Webster's dictionaries in Canada 
exceeds that of all others of similar scope, in 
England it is the adopted standard in the only 
department which needs an absolute standard, 
the Postal Telegraph; in the study of English 
in g I Germany it is the 
standard. 
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1 makes the title 
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Inglish is 
International espec 

The supplement edited by Dr. 
t. Harris, U. 8S. Commissioner of 
reveals some most interesting facts regard ng 
the growth of language. Por example, a 
study of it with reference to the additions to 
our language which have been made because of 
the Spanish-American, the Philippine, and the 
Seuth- African wars will richly repay the stu- 
dent. 


new William 


Education, 


A course in Invertebrate Zoology, a guide to 
the dissection and comparative study of Inver- 
tebrate Animals, by Henry S. Pratt. Cloth, 
210 pages, $1.35, Ginn & Co. This manual 
tor colleges and normal schools, contains speci- 
lic directions for the dissection of thirty-four 
invertebrate animals. The directions are very 
full and have been arranged with great care to 
enable the student, in most cases, to work out 
a dissection with a single animal. The object 
of the course is toteach comparative anatomy. 
Each of the larger groups of invertebrates is 
presented as a whole, so that, by thus avoid- 

too much emphasis under the detached 
types of the different groups, the student has 
his attention constantly directed to the struc- 
tural features of the entire group under con- 
sideration. 


Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplementary 
tirst reader, is made up of the words found in 
st readers in common use, but the words are 
woven into new stories, thus securing the 
necessary repetition for eye-training while 
holding the child’s interest. This book has 


proved highly satisfactory in the schools ot 





SPEND A WEEK OF YOUR VACATION 
—_AT— 


FRENGH LIGK SPRINGS 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 
FOR 
Health, Rest and Pleasure. 





HOTELS OPEN 1HE YEAR AROUND. 
REACHED ONLY BY 


The MONON ROUTE 


Two Trains daily from Chicago and Louisville, 
Pullman Sleeper direct to the Springs on night 
trains. For pamphlets, ete. addre s 
FRANK J. REED. Gen. Pass.. Agt, CHICAGO. 
M. HUNTER, Com'l Agent. MILWAUKEE 
Kk H. BACON, Dist Pass. Agent, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Milwaukee. Correspondence with princip:i’s 
and others looking for fresh, up-to-date supple- 
mentary reading for first grades is solicited. 
The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 a 
hundred copies, puts it easily within the reach 








of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan & Co., 
Milwaukee. 
S. Y. Gillan, of Milwaukee, editor of THE 


WESTERN TEACHER, made Oregon a short visit 
last month. He gave lectures at institutes in 
Polk, Yamhill, Marion and Multnomah coun- 
ties and attended the sessions of the Eastern 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association at 
Pendleton, giving lectures and performing other 
work for the association. From every place 
where he worked come very flattering reports 
of his success as a lecturer and an institute 
instructor. Teachers have enjoyed very much 
his work and will look forward with pleasure 
to another visit from him. 


Yamhill County has had many competent 


institute instructors, but S. Y. Gillan will 
always be remembered as second to none. His 


methods were modern; his personality, at- 
tractive; his illustrations, pleasing; and his 
arguments, convincing. He upheld the stan- 
dard of his profession as few can. In his class 
work he used the teachers as pupils but in such 
a way that none were offended if they discov- 
ered they were in the wrong. He belongs to 
that class of teachers whose pupils ‘‘can't 
forget’? what has been taught.—Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Monthly. 


[he ** Date Line” has come into prominence 
since we acquired the Phillipines. No school 
geography gives it correctly located. It is 
plainly and accurately marked in our Atlas of 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY » 


TOURIST SEASON 
Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL 





PROMINENT POINTS IN THE 


SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, WEST INDIES, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 


INCLUDING 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, 
Thomasville, Clarleston, Aiken, Augusta, 
Pinehurst, Asheville, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Memphis and 


THE “‘LAND OF THE SKY.” 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEPING CAR SER- 
VICE ON ALL TRAINS. 
SEE THAT 


YOUR TICKET READS 


VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Ask any Ticket 
address 


GEO 


Agent for full information, or 
B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A. 
J. M. COLP, WA Rk, 
Traffic Manager, Asst Pass. Traffic Manager. 
Washington. D.C. 





Two Wars, and fully explained in Lessons in 
Mathematical Geography. Both books for 35 


cents. Address this office. 

iieaiaiee* ‘Twelfth Night” is the latest 
issue (No. 149) in the Riverside Literature 
Series, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Text and 


notes are taken from the Riverside Shakespear, 
edited by Richard Grant White. Additional 
notes and a chapter of suggestions for special 
study are furnished by Helen Gray Cone 
who similarly prepared for school use ‘‘ Mac- 
beth” and ‘‘Hamlet’’ (Nos. 106 and 116 in 
the same series). A further equipment which 
will commend the edition to those interested in 
amateur dramatics is a practical arrangement 
of the comedy for the private stage. Paper 
covers, 15 cents, postpaid. 





The little volumeentitled ‘ 
by Miss Jennie Hall, of the Chicago Normal 
School, Rand, McNally & Company, contains 
the story of Achilles, Herakles, Dionysos, and 
Alkestis, told in a wonderful dramatic style, 
for the second, third, and fourth grades. A 
school book has rarely made so strong an 
appeal to the interest of boys and girls. There 
is an especial fitness in the Greek cover design, 
in black and terra cotta, in the Greek book 
plate, the Greek title page, and the many draw- 
ings from Greek sources by Raymond Perry. 


Four Old Greeks,” 





Dubbs’s New Practical 
L. Dubbs, 440 pages, 60 cents. American 
Book Company, Cincinnati and Chicago. In 
this book special attention has been given to 
clearness of explanation, conciseness of state- 
ment, and thoroughness of drill. Each subjeet 
is introduced by carefully worded definitions, 
followed by a statement of the principles in- 
volved in the process to be developed. After 
the study of the written solution of a model 
example, the rule is briefly stated, and the 
problems bearing on the subject are then pre- 
sented. These by their practical character and 
great number and variety, furnish the drill 
necessary to produce a ready sklll in dealing 
with numbers. 


Arithmetic, Eugene 





A beautiful booklet setting forth the pleasant 
things in store for those who travel in the 
South in winter is published by the Queen & 
Crescent and the Southern Railway. Coming 
at this season of zero weather its cheerful 
pages give one a strong desire to mere: to 
the land of sunshine and flowers. A spring 
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few weeks at the Southern 


vacation of a 
States and West Indies Exposition at Charks 
Pp 


ton, or a skorter one at Chattanooga and 
Lookout Mountain would be a delightful and 
invigorating respite to a Northern teacher 
after six months in theschoolroom. The rates 
are reasonable, and at any time before May 
there is no finer trip to be found in any direc- 
tion. A postal card request to J. S. MeCul- 
lough, 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, will bring 
information as to routes and rates. 


In Riffle Creek Papers Mr. Gillan has said 
many bright and sensible things in an enter- 
taining manner. He has taken the opportun- 
ity to say his say upon about every phase o! 
school life and work of importance, and he has 
done it with a setting entirely original. It has 
all the interest of a story, and yet, on the 
average, on every other page a specific subject 
is treated, so that you may take it up any- 
where and read a page or two complete in 
themselves, or you can look up any one of a 
hundred practical subjects and vet some good 
advice upon it. It is adapted to any teacher 
who caresto have good advice orsafe guidance 
on the way to teach school. This makes it a 
desirable book for reading circles.—A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor New England Journal of Education. 





Marthas Vinyard Summer Institute, °°77A¢¥ 7». 


MAS: 
25th year Begins July 
Send for 64-page Cir- 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


500 Students, 40 Instructors. 
S Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
cular. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. Theworkisespecially adapted tothe 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men ad 
mitted to all the courses, except in Engineering 
and in Geological Field work. For pamphlet 
apply to 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, 

N. S. SHALER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Chairman. 





THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ruggery Blg., Columbus, Ohio. 


ing your qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Now is the time to register. If you desiie 
a better position write us frankly concern- 
Reference book free. 

J. M. ADAMS, Manager. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ 


Filled the best vacancies in the Pacific Northwest last year. 
Idaho and Montana. 
few months. 





Fills all classes of positions. 
For 1902 manual and registration blank address, 


AGENCY 


Operates in Washington, Oregon, 
Has been unable to fill the demand the past 


B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager 
$774 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Great Opportunities. 

The Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern 
Railway Company is nearing the completion 
of its 140 miles of new extensions in the very 
richest portions of southwestern Minnesota. 
The six new towns, Reading, Wilmont, Lis- 
more, Kenneth, Walters and Conger, are rap- 
idly becoming commercial centers for the rich 
and already thickly settled country surround- 
ing. There has been no **Auction Sale of 
Lots”? or any attempt to **boom?’? these 
towns; their growth being the result of a de- 
mand for convenient markets. 

It is the purpose of the railway company to 
encourage the continuous, substantial growth 
of the towns on their lines. Inorder thateach 
town may receive the attention of **owner- 
ship’’, it has been decided to sell each town 
entire, including all unplatted land to private 
parties. For terms of such purchases, address 
the undersigned. For business openings or 
purchase of lots address the Town Lot Agent 
of the respective town. Thos. H. Brown, 
Gen'l. Townsite Ag’t., B., C. R. & N. Ry. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 





CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
15. the Pathfinder, the old-reliable 

national news-review. This paper gives 
you every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. It is the 
only news-review that is truly comprehensive; and 
it is at the same time not padded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals 
costing $2.50 and $300. Try it and you would not 
be without it for many times it cost—$1.00 a year. 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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The above cards are 9 inches in diameter, em- 
bossed, 6 designs, rich colors, floral border, elegant- 
heavy cards, 5c each. Catalogue of Cards, Souve. 
nirs, Dialogue Books, etc., free. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 





BOOKS BY 


WM. HAWLEY SMITH 


Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts. 
Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
ADDRESS 


S. Y. GILLAN&CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








HALLS ARITHMETIC PRIMER. 











A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 


By FRANK H. HALL, 


———_—__—— AUTHOR OF ———_ 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 





Che Arithmetic Primer 


Designed to Precede Any Series of Arithmetics. 


THE WERNER ARITHMETICS (A Three Book Course). 
THE HALL ARITHMETICS (A Two Book Course.) 


Cloth, 128 pages, Colored Ilustrations. 


Tts Place in School. 


In the Hands of First and 
Second Grade Teachers ; in the 
hands of Pupils in the second 
year of Graded Schools ; and in 
the hands of all pupils begin- 
ning Arithmetic in Ungraded 
Schools. 

THE ARITHMETIC PRIM- 
ER is the only number book 
published suitable for the use 
of pupils in Second Grade work. 























Address, 


CHICACO 





There are other recent books on our list which also stand for new and valuable educa- 
tional ideas and about which we shall be glad to correspond with educational people. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WW — ae ae ae ae ee oe eee MR ‘a VRE BRE EE le ee 
We cal! the attention of all Hig! School Teachers interested in 


History and S ce to the following books: . 





7S Pa - f 
BOTSFORD & ere OF ROME Price, $1.10 
This book is unique in making const use of sources select "d by the author w 
rare judgment and so woven into a com re te whole as to contorm to modern ideals 
teaching. 

The narrative is simple and direct, well within the comprehension of the Hi 
School student. 

Botsford’s **Rome”’ is suited to a one-half vear course 
BAILEY’S BOTANY, - : - Price, $1.50 

The illustrations numerous, clear and instructive. Theexperiments are me 
The arravgement is pedagogical. The Pupl begins studying the plaut as a wh 
instead of beginning witl the} hvysiologic catures. Thelanguas geis plain and definit 


In the year that Bailey’: ; Botany ee ‘been published it has been adopted by the 
High Schools of St. Louis, Gleedend. Columbus and New York City and hundreds o 
other schools. 

For THE GRAI 
TARR & McMURRY GEOGRAPHIE*. 
CHILD LIFE READERS. 
WOODLEY’S LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


Those interested ed to corres po nd with 


THE MACMILL AN COMPANY, 


215 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 
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Ihe Western Teacher song Book: 


40th THOUSAND. 





PEBLISHED BY S. Y. GILLAN & CO,, 


PPPOELELPLPDP PDD PEPESELF APP EPPA PLE PPLPD PP POA OOOPF AAPA ALS 


141 Wisconsin Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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